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This vital intangible element in 
our working capital is a guaran- 
tee to you of highest value in the 
material and service we supply. 

Our slogan “Call a Specialist” 
represents the judgment of lead- 
ing manufacturers on our in- 
tegrity. By their long reliance 
on us for steel shafting which 
determines the efficiency of their 
own operation and output they 
have ratified and confirmed this 
complimentary slogan. 

When you next need precision 
shafting won't you “Calla 


Specialist” ? 
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ROUNDS COLD FINISHED STEEL 


SQUARES 
HEXAGONS 
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26 North Aberdeen Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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iavailable 
now at 


OF MODERN 
industrial, commercial, 


Concentric ring indirect luminaries 
designed to make the most 
efficient use of the silvered-bowl 
lamp. 90% of the generated light 
is uniformly distributed over the 
ceiling to provide highest quality 
overall lighting. Requires no 
cleaning because of vertical 
surfaces. Relamps from the floor. 
Used in schools, offices, libraries. 
Ceiling and pendant types. 


institutional, residential 


LIGHTING 


SKYLIKE: The modern modular lighting unit 
esigned for use with 150W-500W silvered bowl 
nps. Has its own basic reflector, louver assembly 

and a group of accessories to adapt it to an 
extremely wide variety of applications and 
installation requirements. Can be used with 
‘lvered or semi-silvered bow! lamps for wide or 
concentrated light distribution. Easy to install, 
requires minimum maintenance as there is 

no place for dust to lodge and they relamp 
from the floor. Surface, semi-recessed, 
suspended, recessed types. Ideal for schools, 
stores, offices and residential applications. 
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SILVERDOT: Similar to 
hoto at right but with 
2" aperture instead of 
suver. Used to provide 
sent or special lighting 
Ffects in commercial or 
residential interiors. 


SILVERSPOT: A new modern recessed downlight that provides 
efficient and precisely controlled direct illumination. 

Uses 1OOW-A21 silvered bowl lamp which in conjunction with 
reflector and louver eliminates glare from the fixture surface. 
Surface mounted, recessed and screw-in ‘‘adaptor”’ types. 

A perfect spot” for stores and residential applications. 


Consult with Englewood now 
on all your lighting problems. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


yrglewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 


CHICAGO 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY > 
, DIAL 3-5441 DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 


INGLEWOOD 4-7500 


FLIGHTS 
DAILY 


east and west 
from CHICAGO on 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Out-of-town business en- 
gagements and vacation trips 
are a cinch with United’s con- 
venient schedules. 


There’s a fast, comfortable 
DC-6 Mainliner waiting for 
you just about any time of 
the day or evening to New 
York and the East... . and to 
~ “all the West.” . 


Saw SEE = 


Mainliner speed saves you 
days of travel time: you can 
reach Hawaii, for instance, 
between midafternoon and 


on breakfast the next morning! 
% Call United or an author- 
a : ized travel agent. 

a 
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| AIR LINES 


i a | COMPARE THE FARE AND 
| YOU'LL GO BY AIR 
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statistics of .e-e 


Chicago Business 


August, 1953 


Building permits ee 989 
COSt ee =e eae ene Bee $ 24,087,800 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook: ‘Cope errr Sf ene 2,225 
GO St a ee ee $ 52,090,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers 7,679 
Considerations Le ee 5,269,764 
Department store sales index 91 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1947-49 = 100) 


Bank clearings $ 3,757,920,492 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


7th Federal Reserve District... $22,029,000,000 
Ghicaco ‘only 23 83 se Se $10,791 ,275,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 

Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Number of shares traded __--._-_____ 1,106,312 

Market value of shares traded $ 37,048,374 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 939,219 
Air express shipments, Chicago area ______- 56,092 
L.G.L. “merchandise. cats ee 18,429 
Electric power production, kwh _______ 1,334,369,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms ——________. 12,618,178 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: 

Surface idivision 222 eee 45,628,334 

Rapid transit division __..__»_ 10,982,916 
Postal receipts. 2 eee ee $ 9,390,310 
Air passengers: 

eMrravals ye eles aie eS 1 a ee 312,523 

Departures, = ee eee 330,365 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100)__ 116.3 


Receipts of salable livestock ..___ 378,060 


November, 1953, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax 
15 


pay amount to 


15 _— Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and Pa 


ment for month of October 


30 
tober, 1953 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) a0 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100 Be 


Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Oc- ~ Director of 


July, 1953 August, 19 
961 : 

$ 16,483,000 $ 12,191)! 
1,774 ly 

$ 101,364,000 $ 45,012, 
8,368 6, 


$ 6,883,890 $ 6,278, 


83 


$ 4,088,752,520 $ 3,394,783, 


$23,588,315,000 
$11,643,223,000 


$17,851,320, 
$ 8,804,855, 


1,072,403 
$ 36,874,984 $ 


922,621 
54,795 

19,047 
1,304,370,000 1,192,230. 


~ 12,390,222 10,654; 


46,545,101 47,944 
11,230,103 


$ 9,613,122 $ 


300,256 
318,323 


115.7 


359,854 


Returnable to 


_ Authorized Deposi 
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The profit motive, it 
would seem, can never 
be quite snuffed out in 
ordinary mortals. A 
good case is presentday Soviet Russia, 
where, despite threats and propa- 
ganda, enterprising individuals con- 
tinue to seek means of turning a fast 
profit. ‘This month Albert Parry, 
Chairman of the Department of Rus- 
sian at Colgate University, tells an 
interesting story (p. 13) of Russians 
who have defied the ukases in persist- 
ent attempts to pile up rubles at the 
expense of gullible Red officials. His 
authoritative report is drawn from 
official Russian publications which, 
incidentally, take an extremely dim 
view of such un-Marxist practices. 


in this 


issue... 


To the average taxpayer, particu- 
larly city-dwelling taxpayers, the na- 
tion’s gigantic surpluses of farm 
products are truly inexcusable. How- 
ever, the Eisenhower administration 
is trying to relieve this sorry problem 
by encouraging the development of 
new products that may consume 
some of these gluts. R. M. Winters 
tells (p. 20) what has been accom- 
plished thus far in this big research 
undertaking. 


The recent General Motors fac- 
tory fire at Lavonia, Mich., has set 
many managements thinking about 
the safety of their own plants. In a 
timely article (p. 16), J. L. Trenton 


discusses the “Hard Facts About Fac- — 


tory Fire Hazards.” 


Washington Correspondent Jack 


Robins has been poking through the — 


vast files of the Office of Technical 
Services, where today there are some 
300,000 technical reports, many re- 
cently de-classified, that are now. 
available to industry at small cost. 
Already, he reports (p. 15) many 
companies have used the reports in 
saving research expenses and de- 
veloping new products. R. W. Bar- 
row reviews (p. 18) the airfreight in- 
dustry which leaped into prominence 
shortly after the war. Five years 
later, he finds, the young industry is 
stronger than ever and finally on the 
verge of making profits. 


COMMER 


The Editor’s Page 


Show For Chicago 


is month, for the first time since 1920, Chicago will 
y host to the nation’s finest dairy cattle and their 
eders. ‘The occasion will be the International Dairy 
ww to be staged from October 10 to 17 at the Inter- 
ional Amphitheater. 

.t this writing, more than 2,000 animals from 23 
es and two Canadian provinces, valued at a total 
$4 million have been entered. This is the largest 
nber of entrants in any dairy show on record, 
ich alone should assure that the show will be an 
standing success. Prizes totalling $30,000 will be 
urded. In addition, over $1 million worth of the 
‘st types of equipment used in dairying will be 
dlayed. 

“@ add flare to the more serious side of the exhibi- 
1, there will be a big rodeo, replete with roping 
! tying and wild steer riding events, and a contest 
sick the international queen of the fine art of mak- 
garments out of cotton feed bags. Entrants in this 
petition will be the winners of similar events held 
35 state fairs earlier this year. They, and the audi- 
e, will have the opportunity of seeing the creations 
heir craftsmanship displayed by some of Chicago’s 
st beautiful professional models. 

“he national committee, representing production, 
cessing and merchandising phases of the dairy in- 
try, and the Chicagoans, headed by William Wood 
nce, chairman of the board of the International 
estock Exposition and president of the Union Stock 
‘ds and Transit Company, have left no stone un- 
ned to make this event the year’s biggest in the 
ry industry. They are to be commended and con- 
tulated. 

shicago is the capital of one of the world’s greatest 
icultural areas. It is the leading marketing and 
‘cessing center for agricultural products in the 
ntry. The International Livestock Show, which is 
xed here each fall, is the unchallenged leader of 
h events the world over. There is every reason 
oresee that the dairy show may join it as the annual 
nt at the top in its field. 


- 
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bor’s Interest In Profits 


many occasions, labor leaders have denounced the 
its earned by industry — saying, directly or by in- 
e, that these profits amount to a species of rob- 
with the working people the principal victims. 
ily, that attitude is not universal, as an edi- 
in the August issue of The Electrical Workers’ 
attests. | 
editorial began by quoting Samuel Gompers, 
the great labor leaders and organizers of all 
saying: “The worst thing that can happen to 
for the employer not to make a profit.” 


Then it continued: “It’s still the right, the just, the 
honorable thing to ‘give a good day’s work for a good 
day’s pay,’ and when any member of organized labor 
forgets that, he is stealing, whether his conscience 
tells him so or not... 

“We of organized labor earnestly desire labor-man- 
agement cooperation. We want free collective bar- 
gaining. We must never forget for an instant our part, 
the labor part of labor-management cooperation. We 
must have the employer’s interest at heart, if we ex- 
pect him to have our interests at heart.” 

This is the attitude that, in the long run, will do 
more to advance the welfare of labor than anything 
else. 


Painless Thoughts On Thinking 


Many thoughtful people have long maintained that 
thinking is a painful process. Some have even gone so 
far as to suggest that it is a cultivated discipline, un- 
congenial and unnatural to the human body. This 
latter view, admittedly may be somewhat extreme. 


However, there is now expert testimony which in 
part supports the first idea. At a recent roundtable 
discussion by medical authorities representing seven 
branches of medicine before the International College 
of Surgeons, it was concluded that thinkers are more 
likely to have recurrent headaches than non-thinkers. 
It seems, according to the experts, that the thinker 
reads more, uses his eyes more, often works with neck 
muscles under strain, has more time to build up ten- 
sions with less chance to work them out by exercise, 
and takes in more “wave lengths” from events and 
thoughts around him. 


The foregoing factors rather than the express act 
of cudgeling the brain cause headaches, according to 
the experts. This distinction is interesting but not 
of too much consolation to one suffering pain from 
mighty mental effort. It does suggest, however, that 
the best place to think is in a very relaxed position, 
possibly in bed; or perhaps even in combination with 
some routine physical occupation such as fishing. 

Lest thinkers attribute all of their headaches to 
thinking, or all people who have headaches class 
themselves as thinkers, the medical experts warn that 
there are other causes of cerebral pain. These include 
the stress and strain of life, physical health, emotions, 
the kind of job or marriage a person has, and, they 


might have added, but didn’t, how the preceding — 


evening was spent. ; 


You'll Do Better 
with 
ELECTRA 
MOTORS 


AVAILABLE NOW 
UP TO 75 H. P. 


STANDARD — MOTORS 
Y4 THRU 75 HP 


PARALLEL SHAFT—GEARMOTORS 
Y4 THRU 20 HP 


RIGHT ANGLE — GEARMOTORS 
V4 THRU 3 HP 


High Tensile—Heavy Duty Heat 
Treated Aluminum Alloy Hous- 
ings for Greater Strength. 


Large Chicago Stock 


SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 


804 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHesapeake 3-9400 


Chicago 


Exclusive Representatives 


30 Years — Service at Its Best 
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Here...T here... 
and Everywhere 


© Big Fleet Month—The first 
4,000,000-ton month in the 52-year 
history of its ore-carrying fleet was 
reported recently by U. S, Steel’s 
Pittsburgh Steamship Division. ‘The 
64 ships of the division’s fleet loaded 
4,140,363 gross tons of iron ore dur- 
ing the month of August. The figure 
is 165,886 tons higher than the pre- 
vious all-time high established in 
August, 1952. 


e Death Lurks — Over 1,500 people 
are killed and more than 4,000 are 
injured each year in approximately 
4,000 collisions of automobiles with 
railroad trains. So reports the North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company which adds that, of these 
accidents, 40 per cent occur in spite 
of closed gates, watchmen, or special 
signals warning of the train’s ap- 
proach. However, the company 
points out, three times as many such 
accidents occur per hundred spe- 
cially protected crossings as occur 
per hundred crossings marked only 
with the traditional ‘“‘cross-buck”’ 
emblem. 


® Trailer Home Sales — Manufac- 
turers sales of “mobile homes” — 
nee, house trailers — set another rec- 
ord for the first six months of this 
year as volume rose 3.7 per cent. 
Total value of manufacturers sales 
at the retail price was $159,508,350, 
according to the Trailer Coach Man- 


| ufacturers Association. Sales in the 


first half of 1952 were $153,688,150, 
indicating a gain of $5,820,200 for 
the current period. 


° Rubber Sales Up — The United 
States will consume more new rub- 
ber this year than ever before and 
sales of all types of pneumatic tires 
will be the second highest in history. 
This optimistic prediction comes 
from the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
which estimates that total consump- 
tion of new rubber in the United 
States will total about 1,375,000 long 


tons this year, an increase of r 
per cent over the 1952 - recor@ 
1,261,000 long tons. 


e Safety Record — Helicopter 
Service, which flies airmail in 
Chicago area, has announced t 
as of September 14, its fleet of se 
Bell helicopters had completed 
(22 hours of accident-free flight ti 
Since service was inaugurated 
August 20, 1949, the air service 
flown over 1,325,000 miles, carry 
12 million pounds of air mail v 
a performance factor of 95.6 per c 


¢ Railroad Investment—More t 
$124 million has been expended 
improvements by the Wabash R 
road since January 1, 1942. Rep 
ing on the improved efficiency res 
ing from these investments, P2 
dent Arthur K. Atkinson rece1 
declared that the Wabash has m 
a better than national average sh 
ing in net ton miles per freight tz 
hour. The national figure in 1 
was 22,567 tons, while the Wab 
figure was 25,349 tons. . 


¢ Vest Pocket Aid — A vest po 
radio transmitter that sends sig 
a scant 70 feet is helping record 
entific talks in the General Elec 
Research Laboratory auditorium 
Schenectady, N. Y. The bant 
broadcaster, the size of a cigaret c 
transmits the speaker’s words t 
projection room at the rear of 
auditorium where they are rela 
to a tape recorder by a freque 
modulation receiver. ; 


© Packers’ Earnings — Net «: 


ings by the meat packing industr 
3/5ths of a cent per dollar of s 
of all kinds during 1952 has been 
ported by the American Meat I 
tute. Total sales of meat and 
other products of the industry v 
$114 billion last year. “During 
year,” the institute adds, “the - 

(Continued on page 42) — 
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CK ISLAND proudly announces the completion of another 
peat engineering triumph—the ATLANTIC (Iowa) CUT- 
FF. This multi-million dollar line relocation—35 miles of 
-w railway between Atlantic and Council Bluffs—marks 
e more dramatic achievement in the long list of ROCK 
LAND’S historic improvements. The elimination of 10.2 
me-consuming miles, of 1629 degrees of curvature, and 
| 127 feet of rise and fall, all accomplished by this new 
bgment on the Chicago-Colorado route, insure the ulti- 
ate in smooth, safe, efficient transportation. 


@ Almost 100 years ago General Grenville M. 
Dodge recommended the construction of the 
original line over what is now the new right- 
of-way. But in 1857 the cost of man-operated 
shovels for cuts and fills was prohibitive. So 
it was not until nearly a century later that the 
recommendation was acted upon. 


FOUR MAJOR 
PROJECTS 


which Mean Improved 

Service via the Chicago, 

Council Bluffs, Omaha 
_and Denver Gateways 


os 


The new Atlantic-Council 
Bluffs relocation — reduc- 


ing miles, curves and hills. car handling. 


The East Yard at Council 
Bluffs—faster terminal 


An 1857 Recommendation becomes a 1953 Reality! 


Today, over the new Atlantic Cut-off speed 
the popular ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
and CORN BELT ROCKET, also the diesel- 
powered ROCKET FREIGHTS. Their sole 
purpose is to provide a service entirely to the 
liking of travelers and shippers. 


The Denver Cut-off 
—saves 7 to 13 
hours per car. 


Time-saving, automat- 
ically-controlled classi- 
fication yard, Silvis, Ill. 


Service that ee WEE. 
y Sey that never ends 


CAMO ae Fe RR yeah het 
’ o . 
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GET “PERFORMANCE 
FACTS’ ... FIRST HAND 


See 

IRON FIREMAN 
equipment now 
firing in Chicago 
buildings 


The quickest way to reach a decision 
on new firing equipment is to see 
what it does in actual operation. 
We will gladly arrange for you to 
visit buildings now using IRON 
FIREMAN automatic heating equip- 
ment. You wili also get an accurate 
engineering survey of YOUR particular 
firing problems — to tell you 
exactly what results you can obtain 


~ with IRON FIREMAN firing . . 


whether the fuel is gas, oil or coal. 


ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION 


@ Oil, Coal and Industrial Gas Burners 
e@ Factory-Trained Heating Mechanics 
e@ Full-Time Staff Heating Engineers 
e 


Complete Stock of Replacement Parts 


am RONG FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN 
MFG. CO. 


1105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Automatic Heating for Plants, 
Office Buildings, Apartments, Stores 


Trends 
in Finance 


and Business 


e Underwriter Stock Buying — 
Common stock purchases by the na- 
tion’s life insurance companies 
amounted to $59 million in the first 
seven months of this year, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The figure compares with $50 mil- 
lion in the corresponding 1952 pe- 
riod, $91 million the year before 
that, and $132 million in the first 
seven months of 1950. These figures 
indicate that the life companies have 
not taken much advantage of the 
liberalization in New York laws per- 
mitting limited investment in com- 
mon stocks by life companies doing 
business in that state. 

Because of the high retention rate 
on common stocks during this pe- 
riod, the life companies’ holdings of 
such shares have increased by $178 
million since March 1951, when the 
law was modified. On August 1 of 
this year, such holdings were $743 
million, compared with $671 million 
a year ago. 

In the eight years since the end 
of the war, U. S. life companies have 
increased their stock holdings, both 
common and preferred, by about 
$1.5 billion and the $2.27 billion so 
invested has increased from two per 
cent of total assets to the present 
three per cent. In Canada, mean- 
while, the increase in stock holdings 
has not been as great. Canadian 
companies had 5.7 per cent of their 
assets in stocks at the start of this 
year, compared to six per cent in 


1945, while the dollar investment in 


stocks was up nearly 50 per cent._ 


e Small Home Mortgages — Small 
home mortgage lending is still run- 
ning ahead of the 1950 boom year 
but some soft spots have been noted 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, according 
to President A. R. Gardner of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chi- 
cago. Savings and loan associations 


-e Pension sieberiana 


CO 


are holding up their end of t 
market, he adds, but the total for ; 
other lenders is falling off and sox 
softening of the mortgage market 
also noticeable in Milwaukee. 
Until the end of July, a bank stu 
of mortgage recordings in Cook a 
Milwaukee counties, used as a gau 
for general mortgage lending con 
tions in ITlinois and Wiscons 
showed that lending is running 2 
per cent higher in volume and } 
per cent higher in the number 
mortgages issued, compared to t 
same 1950 period. 
In July, the savings and loan” 
sociations issued 56.4 per cent of t 
mortgages and 61.9 per cent of t 
dollar volume in the two counti 
The associations kept the lendi 
total up with increases of 23.7 | 
cent in the number of mortgages a 
an increase of 37.3 per cent in 1 
volume compared to July 19. 
However, according to the bank pr 
ident, the totals for all other lende 
including banks, insurance com} 
nies, other financial agencies and 
dividuals, dropped 21.6 per cent 
number of mortgages for a 11.9 ] 
cent loss in volume. As a result, 1 
number of mortgages by all lend 
issued in July was off slightly by. 
per cent, although the volume vy 
up 15.6 per cent compared with J 
1950. 


policies and bonds are the favo 
investments for pension funds bi 
wide margin, according to a sur 
by Commerce Clearing House, C 
cago tax reporting agency. In wl 
the firm calls “the largest study 
pension investments so far made,’ 
was found that more than one- th 
of the surveyed pension trusts Ww 
wholly invested in insurance. E 
other two-thirds had a major part 

(Continued on page 43) a 
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Inly STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


ime ona hill -.. and a beauty, too, since the strength of its structural steel Mattress under preSSUre. Here, a 65,000-Ib. truck rolls over a 

amework allowed the architect greater freedom of design. Being fireproof, | mattress containing innersprings of U-S‘S Premier Spring 

-uctural steel also makes this home safer. If you want your new home to be Wire . . . and not a single spring was damaged! No wonder 

mre modern, more durable, and a safer place for your family to live, use | bedding made with innersprings of this tough, resilient wire 

pel wherever possible. (Photo—Hedrich-Blessing) gives you years of solid comfort. Remember, too, “‘the softest 
thing you can sleep on is steel!”’ 


GI... KP...SS! That’s the story, in letters, 
of this dishpan now being supplied to the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps. When a GI 
has to do KP duty, and wash up after 
chow, he wants a big, sturdy, easy-to- 
keep-clean dishpan that can really stand 
tough going . . . and what could be better 
for the job than strong, sanitary Stainless 
Steel like this? 


Soil conditioner... from a steel mill! When 
it comes to adding phosphorus and lime 
to the soil and stimulating better crops, 
a lot of Southern farmers say it’s hard 
to beat Tennessee Basic Slag. A product 
of steel-making in United States Steel’s 
southern mills, Basic Slag is a good ex- 
ample of U. S. Steel’s contribution to 
the progress of southern agriculture. 


¥ 


re STATES STEEL umoseecenal 


is advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ar further information on any product mentioned in thi 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 


“ERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . 
W L SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Es 


‘Free 


xe 


Enterprise 


—fKtussian Style! 


At the height of the Soviet revo- 
lution, Vladimir Lenin proudly 
exclaimed: “Our grandchildren 

‘ll hardly be able to understand 

Ww it was that commerce could be 

private hands, and not maintained 

pa state enterprise!’’ Such was Len- 

F's vision of Russia’s future. Noth- 

z would be left to private initiative, 

predicted, everything would be 

e state’s business. No private mer- 

ants and no private stores would 

_ allowed to exist. The state would 

vy, sell, exchange and_ barter— 

erything. 

NYet, after all the intervening years 

uder the Red regime, many an 

age Soviet citizen still refuses to 
educated socialistically. Private 
rise continues to exist in Rus- 
despite all decrees and ukases to 


istent ‘resurgence of “private enter- 
n Russia is Professor of Russian Civ- 
and Language and Chairman of 
ment of Russian at Colgate Uni- 
milton, N. Y. A frequent con- 
f articles to national magazines, 
rry is also the author of several 
luding “Russian Cavalcade” and 
Father.” He was program con- 
Radio Free Europe from Septem- 
to March, 1952. 


hile Red workers toil on the 
1S, _honey-tongued operators 
many an easy kopek from 
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By ALBERT PARRY 


Despite all the decrees and ukases to the contrary. 


“illegal” commerce still harasses the Soviet regime 


fundamental Soviet law? Strangely 
enough, many of the very Soviet of- 
ficials who are supposed to see to 
its enforcement! The Moscow press 
is vehement in its frequent denuncia- 
tion of such sinning sinecure-holders. 

The state itself is never blamed in 
the vigorous attacks on the sinners 
by state-owned Soviet newspapers. 
Nor is the system, itself, which by 
banning private enterprise leads to 
many woes. The top leaders—Malen- 
kov and the rest of the Kremlinites. 
—are not charged with responsibility. 
Only the lesser functionaries running 
afoul of the regime are exposed and 
sometimes punished. 


Un-Marxist Christopher 


The most frequent accusation 
leveled by the Soviet press at such 
comrades is that they use their Com- 
munist party positions and govern- 
ment jobs to set themselves up in 
“businesses” for their own illegal 
profit. Consider, for example, the 
case of one, Christopher Khatlaman- 
jiev, reported in Jzvestia from the 
Voronezh region in south-central 
European Russia. A man of bold 
ideas and un-Marxist practices, he 
enjoyed a lucrative time from Au- 
gust, 1951, to the end of 1952. He 
first came to a district government 
office with this proposition: : 

“You need coal for your various 


institutions, I can get you coal—of 
the highest possible quality, if you 
wish. How about making me your 
agent?” 

The district officials should have 
checked the man’s credentials. They 
should have demanded his passport, 
his “labor book” (employment rec- 
ord), and other documents which 
every Soviet subject is expected to 
carry with him. But they did not. 
Comrade Christopher was so suave 
and businesslike, so honey-tongued 
and sure in his approach, that no 
one thought of asking for those pa- 
pers. Had they done this, they would 
have discovered that the comrade 
had just come out of a jail where he 
had served time for forgeries andem- 
bezzlement. ' 

They made him their agent, even 
though he said he wanted no salary, _ 
“only terms.” The terms, however, _ 
were rather unusual, and not at all 
in keeping with the principles of the © 
Soviet state. <3 

“Coal will cost you 220 eo 
per ton,” said the businesslike com-_ 
rade. “Half you will pay to the coal 
mines on account, the other half to ge 
me.” He did not explain that he 
would keep his half, the implication — we 
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* The Russian ruble (100 kopeks), seconde 
ing to the official Soviet valuation, is worth Zi 
25 cents in American money. Actually, it is ze 
worth from two to 10 cents, depending on 
the kind of goods it sets out to buy. aos. 
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being that he would hold it until his 
own nal accounting with the mines. 

The rest was easy. He requested, 
and received, from the district of- 
ficials trucks to carry the coal from 
the nearest railroad stations, also 
documents showing that he was em- 
powered to purchase coal from the 
state mines of the Ukraine for the 
needs of that district. He then jour- 
neyed to the Donets Basin and, dis- 
playing those documents, signed a 
contract with a government sales 
office in Voroshilovgrad representing 
several mines. 

By shrewd haggling he got good 
coal at very low prices and sent it to 
that district back home, in the Vo- 
ronezh region. Did the district’s 
schools, children’s homes, and other 
institutions profit from this canny 
buying? Not at all. Comrade Christo- 


‘ pher was unlawfully, but happily, 
pocketing the difference. 
b Also, he went over the heads of the 
“4 district officials as he began to ne- 
gotiate with each institution sepa- 
ig rately, charging some of them as 
much as 280 rubles per ton instead 
of the original 220. To circumvent 
certain strict Soviet laws on the sub- 
_ ject, he forced his “employers” to 
open bank accounts which he then 
proceeded to “milk.” He “forgot” to 
pay wages to the laborers he hired to 
shovel and haul the coal. He also 
“forgot” to deliver coal to a few in- 
stitutions which paid him cash in 
advance. 
The district officials soon found 
themselves being sued by irate in- 
stitutions and individuals. The state 
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bank righted part of the wrong by 
transferring the amounts in question 
from the account of the district to 
the accounts of the victimized insti- 
tutions. The district lost the money 
which Comrade Christopher had 
pocketed. And the individuals, whose 
work was used and not paid for, also 
lost out. 


Profit: 113,000 Rubles! 


By the time Comrade Christopher 
was finally exposed, it was found that 
on the coal costing 42,000 rubles he 
had made a personal profit of no 
less than 113,000 rubles! Considering 
that his endeavors covered a period 
of only 16 months, his return was by 
no means modest. 

On January 14, 1953, an outraged 
Izvestia stormed: 

“What is the end of this criminal 


Pravda, the official Soviet or- 
gan: it denounces the ‘’free- 
enterprising’ sinners against 
the Red regime, but never 
hints of the guilt of Soviet 
leaders (pictured on _ this 
Pravda front page on the oc- 
casion of Stalin’s funeral) 
for the policies that inevita- 
bly lead to profiteering. 


U.P. Photo 


tale? Unfortunately, there is no end 
to it yet. The judiciary investigators 
in Voroshilovgrad, informed of the 
man’s machinations, are not in any 
hurry to indict him. But perhaps he 
has already managed to disappear 
and cover up his trail?” 

Knowing Comrade Christopher’s 
swift and crafty methods, it would 
not be surprising. Two district dupes 
were promptly relieved of their posts, 
and a few more were threatened with 
dismissal, but, according to the 
latest information available, Com- 
rade Christopher is still at large—per- 
haps plying his trade elsewhere! 

Sometimes the employers and busi- 
ness associates of such a Soviet official 
are his alert allies, sharing in his loot. 
An example was cited in the Moscow 
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Literaturnaya Gazeta of February 
1953, when it exposed Comrade 
Mushinsky, an official in a rural | 
trict of the Saratov region on 
Volga. Mushinsky had also bec 
prison for some criminal deed. 
release he had looked for an in 
esting job, and had acquired a _ 
sition as a purchasing agent buy 
lumber and building materials fo 
collective farm. He was so effici 
that neighboring farms soon ask 
him to work for them. Presently, « 
trict chiefs were also intrigued by 
deft touch. Would the worthy cc 
rade consider their accounts, t 
From these bosses he obtained 
sheaf of high-sounding credenti 
entitling him to purchase a gr 
variety of goods for rural institutic 
and organizations. 

Considerable sums of money w 
placed at his disposal. One farm gz 
him blank checks along with 
authorization to withdraw from 
bank account any cash he needed 
his transactions. The city of Sarai 
was Mushinsky’s next target. W 
the credentials and funds he n 
had, it was not difficult for him 
penetrate a number of industr 
establishments in that Middle Vo 
metropolis. 


Eager “Partners” 


Here he found eager “‘partnet 
Managers of these Soviet factor 
stole raw materials and _ finish 
wares from storerooms, handing th 
over to Comrade Mushinsky, 
sold them to the rural organizatic 
he represented. The very substant 
proceeds were then divided amo 
the “partners.” 

Were Comrade Mushinsky and | 
accomplices apprehended? Literat 
naya Gazeta doesn’t say, but it poi 
with alarm to the fact that Mush 
sky was able to learn certain m 
tary- -industrial secrets of Saratov, a 

“the enemy's agencies make use 
such men.” Meaning that Mush 
sky could have been a spy for W 
Street as well as a crooked profite 
Thus, not the Kremlin, but W 


‘Street is blamed! 


Occasionally these resourceful cc 
rades are not fast enough for tk 
get-away. Izvestia told of a case 
Yaroslavl, in the Upper Volga a 
involving a certain Comrade: Pri ; 


supply several cities in Ce 
European Russia with lumbe 
Sera on pete 32) F 
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ov business... 


N one of the Commerce Depart- 
pment’s offices in Washington 
there is a treasure trove of tech- 
pal data which only a small frac- 
a of American business men know 
put. Among those who are aware 
it, however, are many firms, big 
1 small, who have dug out of it 
ormation which has enabled them 
‘improve their products and in- 
ase their profits. 

Che treasure consists of the reports 
various government research 
yjects—some 300,000 of them to 
pe—and the office in which is cen- 
ed their availability to American 
siness firms (or, for that matter, to 
eign companies) is known as the 
pice of Technical Services. 

} he United States government 
ko about $2 billion a year on 
‘earch, which is more than half the 
al spent in this country in ex- 
ring the frontiers of science. 
overnment research” usually 
gs to mind such things as guided 
iles, jet airplanes, and new weap- 
of war too secret to mention. 
items it does include, but it 
ncompasses research on _ less 


From this little-known store of technical 
reports, many companies have found infor- 
mation to improve products and up profits 


glamorous subjects, many of them 
with commercial application. 

Much of the research was secret at 
the time it was performed, but has 
been declassified. Much that is secret 
now will be added to the files avail- 
able to the public later on. It flows 
in a steady stream from such govern- 
ment agencies as the Naval Research 
Laboratory, the Bureau of Standards, 
the Army’s Quartermaster Corps, and 
from private organizations operating 
under government contracts. 


New “Soap” Ingredient 


Some of it comes from technical 
documents captured from the Ger- 
mans during World War II. The 
“sunshine ingredient” in one of the 
popular mass-sale detergent powders 
bought by housewives all over the 
country was obtained from seized 
German chemical data which was 
made available through the Office of 
Technical Services. 

Some of it comes from the reports 
of foreign survey teams, foreign 
business men brought to this country 
by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 


300,000 REPORTS TO SAVE YOU MONEY! 


By JACK ROBINS 


tration (formerly the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration) to study 
American methods in the interest of 
improving the efficiency and output 
of their industries back home. 


Most of it, however, is the result 


of research done by or for some 


agency of the U. S. government. 
Since wars are a tremendous spur to 
research by the government, an enor- 
mous volume of studies undertaken 
during the last war to improve the 
equipment of our fighting men is 
now available for public use if 
wanted, It includes a great variety 


of things besides actual weapons: for _ 


example, the development of an im- 
proved last system for shoes, and tests 
determining the best methods of 
waterproofing textile fabrics or mak- 
ing them fire resistant. 

The Commerce Department’s de- 


sire not to divulge information which — 


would affect the competitive position 
of a business concern prevents O'TS 
from telling the story of what some 
manufacturers have done in making 
use of the information it has avail- 
able. In its files, however, are letters 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The $40 million blaze that destroyed GM’s Lavonia, Mich., transmission plant last August 12 


Hard Facts About Factory Fire 


UST as Texans remember the 
Alamo, U.S. industry is likely to 
remember the terrifying blaze 
that gutted General Motor’s 11 mil- 
lion square foot transmission plant 


in Livonia, Michigan. The specter 


of this immense disaster burned it- 
self into many an executive’s mind, 
raising the disturbing question 
“What if it had happened to my 
business?”” Almost before the ashes 
had cooled in Livonia, insurance 


men and fire protection experts were 
holding up GM’s misfortune as an 


example for businessmen everywhere 
to heed. 

“Industrial management through- 
out the country was startled by the 


magnitude of this fire,” reports Percy 


Bugbee, General Manager of the 


By J. L. TRENTON 


National Fire Protection Association 
in Boston. “[As a result} business- 
men are re-assessing the fire protec- 
tion facilities in their own plants...” 


Wise Stock-Taking! 


Such stock-taking is always: well 
worth while, for the danger of fire is 
ever present. In 1952 more than 
70,000 places of business were. de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire, according 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. And the NFPA reports that 
in 1952 there were 275 industrial 
fires which cost $250,000 or more 
each! : 

Yes, your business can burn, all 
right. If you doubt it, take a look at 
the September 1953 issue of Fire 


News, a regular publication issued 
NFPA. You'll find capsule summar. 
of 23 industrial fires that occurr 
between July 6 and August 14. The 
are by no means all of the fires th 
broke out during this period — or 
a representative sample. One bl. 
demolished a metal furniture mar 
facturing plant in Missouri. Anoth 
ruined a California truck rep: 
agency. Other fires listed: A founc 
warehouse in Illinois; a candy f 
tory in New Jersey; a feed mill 
North Carolina; a builders’ su )] 
warehouse in New Hampshire; 
petroleum refinery in Kentucky; 
a cotton compress in Texas. 

The list goes on state by state, 
dustry by industry. It is soberi 
proof that fire can disrupt or 


a 
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Hazards! 


oy completely any man’s business. 
‘How do these fires happen? A look 
NFPA’s September listing gives 
ese causes: spray painting hazard 
nored, open flames in paint dip- 
ig area, watchman not posted dur- 
a sprinkler shutoff, substandard 
itchman protection, spontaneous 
pating of corn, unsprinkled roof 
yaces, watchman off duty, overfused 
cuit, clothing ignited by welding 
U arks, no lightning protection. More 
a ises are listed, but these are typical. 
ins other interesting explanation of 
es burn is supplied by 
es whose experts analyzed 
s of the 275 biggest industrial 
of 1952. The findings of these 
provide a kind of check list 
which eee aya the 


Yes, your business too can burn! 
Here are the principal—and much 
overlooked — fire hazards that 
caused 275 quarter-million-dollar 
industrial fires during last year 


hazards of your own plant or build- 
ing.* 

Here is a summary of some of the 
most significant conclusions of this 


analysis: 


e Lack of fire division walls was a 
contributing factor in 66 per cent of 
the biggest industrial blazes. The 
need for fireproof partitions in an 
industrial plant can be compared 
with the need for waterproof bulk- 
heads in a ship. If a hole is torn in 
the ship’s hull, the nearest bulkhead 
can be closed so the water will not 
flood and sink the entire ship. In a 
factory, fireproof doors help localize 
a blaze in much the same way, It is 
significant that GM’s ill-fated Li- 
vonia plant had an undivided fire 
area of 34.3 acres! Fire protection 
experts list this as one of the main 
causes of this holocaust. 


e Unenclosed stairwells, elevators or 
stock conveyor shafts figured in 57 
per cent of the biggest industrial fires 
studied by the association. These 
open areas act as chimneys, making 
it easy for the fire to spread fast. 


e Inflammable liquids played an im- 
portant part in starting 32 per cent 
of the blazes studied. In many Cases 
no special measures were taken to 
compensate for unusually serious 
hazards caused by special production 
line operations where flammable 
fluids were used. The GM fire started 
when sparks from an oxy- acetylene 
cutting torch landed on a 120 foot 
long overhead conveyor drip pan 
filled with rust inhibitor liquid. 


e Careless or inadequate service by 
watchmen figured in 59 per cent of 
the fires studied. “There were only 


* A “Self Inspection Blank for Industrial 
Plants” can be secured from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 7, New York. 


two cases in which watchmen per- 
formed their services promptly and 
efficiently,” reports the association. 
An example of typical laxity was the 
fire which destroyed a macaroni 
plant in Thorold, Ontario. It might 
have been detected early if the watch- 
man had not been sleeping on the 
job. 

© The owners of a dried fruit pack- 
ing plant in Edenvale, Calif., figured 
that an employe sleeping on the 
premises was adequate watch service. 
One night last year a fire broke out. 
It was first noticed by pedestrians 
half a mile away. And at the height 
of the blaze somebody wondered 
whether the watchman was~ dead. 
Searchers found him sleeping sound- 
ly as the flames crackled around him 
and the fire engines howled! 


e It was found that non-operating 
periods are the ones in which many 
fires break out. The hour after a 
plant closes is especially dangerous 
because cigarettes left by departing 
workers may break into flame. For 
this reason it is vitally important to 
have alert watchmen on duty the 
minute the last shift leaves. More 
than half of the big blazes broke out 
after working hours. 


e In firefighting, every minute 
counts. If firemen arrive before the 


blaze gets out of hand much damage © 


can be prevented. Sixty-four per cent 


of the blazes studied grew to mon- 


strous proportions largely because of 


the delay in sounding an alarm. Em- | 
ployes in a feed mill in Abilene, - 


Kansas waited twelve minutes before 


turning in the alarm. In that short. 
time the fire got out of hand, causing 


$250,000 worth of damage. 


e One of the most surprising results 


of the analysis is the fact that 70 per 
(Continued on page 30) 


This seasoned traveller is part of a Seaboard Western plane’s cargo from Luxembourg 


Standard Oil Co. ( 


Airfreight: Profits On The Horizon 


Transportation’s infant prodigy has 


reached adolescence, hopeful now of making money 


NLIKE other infant prodigies, 

whose brilliance often fades 

with maturity, the nation’s air- 
freight industry is showing even 
greater brilliance as it grows older. 
From what many considered a rather 
dubious start following World War 
II, the industry has achieved fantas- 
tic gains in tonnage. It has thrown 
off the label of “a high-cost carrier 


_ of odd and emergency shipments,” 
_ and it has stabilized its costs to the 
_ point where it is beginning to talk 


seriously of finally earning profits. 

Then, of course, there is the 
golden “Future’—of which the in- 
dustry talks very much these days. 
An idea as to the industry's poten- 
tial can be gained from men like 
C. R. Smith, president of American 


Airlines, one of the nation’s top air- 
freighters, who estimates that 50 
per cent of American’s revenue 10 
years hence will come from. air- 
freight, compared with a mere five 
per cent today. Or from Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, which recently 
compiled a study showing that air- 
freight volume in 1960 would sur- 
pass passenger volume. Or from 
Thomas L. Grace, president of Slick 
Airways, who foresees an annual air- 
freight volume of 50 billion ton- 
miles 50 years from now! 

These estimates of the future do 
not seem far fetched considering 
the phenomenal progress made by 
the industry since its birth in 1944. 
Between 1946 and 1951, for exam- 
ple, the industry’s tonnage soared 


By R. W. BARROW 


from 33 million ton-miles to 
million ton-miles, a gain of s 
600 per cent. In 1952, airfre 
ton-miles climbed again — to 
proximately 240 million. 
Compared with the railre 
614.8 billion ton-miles, the trucl 
140 billion ton-miles, and the 
mestic water carriers’ 154.9 bil 
ton-miles last year, the airline fi 
may seem unimpressive. But w 
you consider that much of the. 
nage moving by airfreight is u 
high-rated traffic on which car 
generally make the greatest reve 
the airline tonnage figure take: 
significance. ; 
Another major trend in the 
freight industry is towards incre 
hauling of staple, everyday cout 
Se sargad 


es, as against unusual items like 
»0 animals and emergency parts 
hich characterized the industry in 
1s earlier days. While such ship- 
ents still move in sizeable volume 
ver the airways, the airfreight in- 
ustry has become less dependent 
7 them for revenue, and more de- 
endent on such shipments as ma- 
ninery and machine parts, drugs, 
earing apparel, cut flowers, and 
udio and television sets. 

. American Airlines, for example, 
pports that, whereas the commodi- 
es it handled in the first four or 
we years of its airfreight operation 
ere of an emergency or promo- 
ponal nature such as emergency 
rug shipments to combat epidem- 
ps, race horses from Arlington Park 
» Santa Anita, or baby elephants, 
oday it is hauling on a volume basis 
uch commodities as 4,000 to 7,000 
ounds of mail order shipments a 
ay for Aldens, Inc., from Chicago 
» New York City, approximately 
(00,000 pounds of radio and tele- 
ision coils a month in and out of 
chicago for Standard Coil Products, 
ne., and approximately 50,000 to 
(00,000 pounds a month of compo- 
pent parts from suppliers on the 
ast and west coasts to Chicago for 
aytheon Manufacturing Company. 
n addition, American handles size- 
ble quantities of drugs into Chicago 
pr Davis and Geck, Inc., of New 
fork City. Last July, American 
mitered the business of carrying cut 
howers from the west coast, and it 
pects to be hauling as much as 
00,000 pounds a month within a 
‘ear OF SO. ; 


Major Air Commodities 


Top commodity carried by Ameri- 

an into and out of Chicago is elec- 
‘ronic parts and components which 
womprise approximately 18 per cent 
of the airline’s freight traffic in this 
rea. 
_ United Air Lines reports that the 
\0 chief commodities it carried in 
1952 in terms of volume were: Ma- 
ihines and machine parts, cut flow- 
trs, electrical equipment, aircraft 
parts and accessories, wearing ap- 
parel, printed matter, automobile 
arts and accessories, radios ‘and 
, dio parts, drugs and _ biologicals, 
hind dry goods. Compared with 1949, 
le ten top commodities are the 
e, except for drugs and biologi- 
which replaced chicks and 
_ (Continued on page 26) 


United Air Lines employe stows packaged flowers into cargo compartment for speedy 
delivery to eastern markets. About 90 per cent of all flower shipments eastward from 
California move by air freight. 


Modern materials handling gear lifts load into Slick Airways plane. Slick, one of four 
major all-cargo carriers, schedules DC-6A “’Liftmaster’’ service, providing coast-to-coast 
delivery in about 9 hours. 


American Airlines’ DC-6A ‘‘Liftmaster,’” designed solely for airfreight, carries 30,000 
pounds and flies at 300 miles per_ hour. (Below) Television sets enroute from Miami 
to Cuba via Pan American cargo Clippers. 
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A distinguished visitor inspects a 
prized display of the Agricultural 
Research Center at Beltsville, Md. 


Can Science Cut 


Our Farm Surpluses? 


oil from turpentine and cotton 
fabric that will dissolve in water! 
These are some the unique develop- 
ments of U. S. Department of Agri- 


Pair ttom from lard, lubricating 


culture researchers who have been 
S ordered by a business-minded admin- 


istration to find ways of utilizing the 
nation’s tremendous surpluses of 
farm products. 
Last year these surpluses cost tax- 
_ payers a whopping $2.5 billion and 
they have averaged $2 billion an- 
nually for the past five years. While 
there is no assurance that research 
can solve the problem of prodigious 
farm surpluses, the reasoning is that 
every pound or bushel of surplus that 
can be converted into a saleable 
product means that many more dol- 
- lars saved taxpayers. And some prog- 
Tess. has already been made. 
Some indication of the importance 
F of this research work was President 
= Eisenhower’s decision several months 
ago to take a day off from his crowd- 
__ed schedule to inspect the work of 
the giant Agricultural Research Cen- 
_ ter at Beltsville, Maryland, a federal 
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A business-minded admini: 
tration has ordered researche! 


to find new products to he 


By Rh. M. WINTERS 


agency not far from the nation’s 
capital. Here the President saw what 
the government is doing in agricul- 
tural research. He was accompanied 
through the big research center by 
Agriculture Secretary Benson who 
believes that new product research 
is the chief long-term hope for farm 
surpluses. 


$1 Billion Surplus 


= ve 

Farm surpluses have been piling 
up, of course, simply because of over- 
production. Because of better farm- 
ing practices, developed largely by 
the Agriculture Department, farm 
productivity soared in the decade be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. Potato yield 
per acre, for example, jumped 95 
per cent. Corn yield was pushed up 
26 per cent and cotton, 24 per cent. 
Population growth during the 10- 
year period fell far below these 
figures. 

The surplus has swollen even 


larger during the past two years be- 


cause exports of farm products 
popes axe The Commodity 


ease the back-breaking loa 
of ever costlier farm glut 


Credit Corporation now owns o 
right more than $1 billion in agric 
tural commodities. It is obligat 
through loans and purchase agri 
ments for an additional $2 billi 
worth. 

Secretary Benson believes, ho 
ever, that aggressive action, plus t 
help of industry, will greatly expai 
markets for many farm products nc 
in surplus. He points out that i 
dustry found markets for rayon a1 
nylon, so agriculture can do t 
same. At the same time, he co! 
plains that industry has in ma’ 
cases researched farm products o 
of their conventional markets. Co1 
however, is one example where t 
reverse is true. Research has foun 
scores of non-food uses for this i 
portant crop. a 

Behind the stepped-up resear 
are two major considerations: | 
the farmer must continue prospero 
so he can buy the products of ; 
dustry and (2) the large parity 
ments now going out for sui 
farm crops must be cut. 

The immediate-outlook. ha 

ae: ae 
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ithat the farm surplus problem is 
ping to get worse as industrial re- 
uch brings out products which en- 
yoach more and more on agricul- 
ral commodities. For example, 
wore leather is being displaced y 
yastics, particularly in women’s 
oes. No large-scale new use for 
ither has been found. Nor has any 
jonomically feasible industrial use 
en found for wheat. We are eating 
ss bread than we did a few years 
0, and our wheat exports have de- 
ined. So the most likely prospect is 
iat Congress will dispose of wheat 


Thus far, this has been 


a 


under give-away programs to Paki- 
stan, India or other countries. 

But for some other surplus crops, 
Agriculture Department researchers 
have already come up with. utiliza- 
tion ideas. Cotton is a good example. 
Cotton has been losing the apparel 
market as well as such major in- 
dustrial uses as tire cord. During 
1941.51, an average of 645,000 bales 
of cotton went into tire cord. Last 
year only about 170,000 bales were 
so used as rayon captured more and 
more of this market. 

SOvtarn, USDA’s 


research labora- 


accomplished... 
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tories have come up with these new 
uses: 

1. Flameproof cotton fabric. A 
blanket made from chemically- 
treated cotton won't flame up, al- 
though it will char. 

2. Heat resistant cotton. Another 
treatment makes cotton fabric which 
will withstand high heat. Suggested 
uses include covers for ironing 
boards. 

3. Water-dissolving cotton. It can 
be used, for example, in making 
special lace effects in fabric or for 
basting thread (no need to pull out 


Research chemists demonstrate the ‘’spread- 
ability’’ of an edible spread made of cot- 
tonseed oil, aceto-olein and salt. Margarine- 
like product can be spread over the tem- 
perature range of 5 to 120 degrees F., and 
can be used anywhere. 


Agriculture Department workers model clothing developed 
in agency’s surplus utilization research projects. (L. to 
R.) Dress made from fertilizer bags. Raincoat made of 
plastic from inedible hog fat. Linen-like jacket of low- 
grade cotton. Coat and dress made from corn. 


Se 


Another new product that has been developed in the 
Agriculture Department’s search for ways to utilize costly 
farm supluses. Here a research worker demonstrates the 
practica! application of a laminated wall board de- 
veloped from soybeans. 


Ss 


Doctors at New Orleans naval hospital uti- 
-_ lizing a new all-cotton bandage with elastic 
properties for a mild compress or dressing a 
wound requiring a highly absorbent com- 
press material. 
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stitches—the first washing will dis- 
solve them!). 

Wool is another farm product that 
industry has “researched out” of the 
market through cheaper and in some 
respects better synthetic fibers. Last 
year the U. S. produced only about 
one-third of the wool we use per 
year. Despite this, one-half went into 
storage under government loans, not 
into consumption. The domestic 


market was supplied with imported 


wool—249 million pounds of it. No 
new, economically-feasible use for 
wool has been found. Researchers 
are now working on both cotton 
and wool hoping to improve them 
so they can compete on better terms 
with the synthetics. 

One of the biggest farm surpluses 
involves fats and oils, particularly 
non-edible fats used in soaps for 
which the market has all but col- 
lapsed in the onslaught of the syn- 
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thetic detergents. These fats—chie 
cottonseed oil and lard—simply cz 
not compete as raw materials wi 
the newer petroleum-derived SS 
thetics. 

As a result of intensive efforts 
USDA scientists, several methods f 
converting fats and oils into mc 
useful commodities have been ¢ 
veloped. The fats and oils have be 
modified chemically so that they ¢ 

(Continued on page 45) 


VEW SAFETY ON ATRCRAPT CARRIERS! 


The lives of Navy jet pilots and the complex and costly aircraft 
they fly are being safeguarded by a remarkable new electronics device 
that “clocks” an approaching plane and indicates whether or not it is 
coming in at a safe landing speed. The new radar speed-measuring 
equipment developed by Raytheon Manufacturing Company was 
made under the joint auspices of the Navy’s Bureaus of Aeronautics 
and Ships, to help fast-flying jets land safely on aircraft carriers. 


Installed on the carrier, the device “watches” the approach of a 
plane coming down for a landing, and warns the landing signal 
officer if the plane’s speed is too fast or too slow. The officer then 
wig-wags his orders to the pilot, either guiding him down to a land- 


ing, or waving him off for another try. 


Too fast a speed would cause a jet to “overshoot” the arresting 
cables or the entire deck. Too slow a speed is dangerous for the air- 
plane becomes wobbly, and may stall in mid-air plummeting into the 
sea or onto the deck with destructive force. The new speed-measur- 
ing equipment takes into account automatically the speeds of the 
aircraft and the carrier, and coordinates this information with the 
wind’s speed to give an accurate and reliable reading of the true 
airspeed of the plane. The landing signal officer uses this informa- 
tion to help him bring the airplane safely aboard the carrier. 
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HAVE been a rather detached 
observer of the atomic energy 
program during and since the 
par. During this time I have ob- 
rrved a very considerable amount of 
onfusion and, I am afraid, ineffec- 
ve administration and work as is 
ikely to occur in any problem of 
ais kind. However, it seems to me 
qat the development of atloomic 
mergy for peacetime purposes has 
been rather slow in this country, and 


ome other countries will develop 
is subject faster than we do. 
It seems rather remarkable that a 
ype of atomic power plant proposed 
ver 10 years ago should require 10 
é. 3 . . 
ik to get into operation. It seems 
| x 2 
The accompanying article has been 
{ d from an address delivered before 
hemical Engineering Section of the 
rican Chemical Society in Chicago on 
eptember 8, 1953. Widely known for his 
yesearch work in isotope separation as well 
is his discovery of heavy hydrogen, the 
iu is the Martin A. Ryerson Distin- 
if Service Professor of Chemistry in the 
i for Nuclear Studies at the Univer- 


A distinguished nuclear explorer 
urges that we turn atomic energy 
development over to private en- 
terprise if we really want to make 
headway in this exciting field! 


_ Before I Would 


_ may be that if we are not careful, 


By HAROLD C. UREY 


odd that other types of plants have 
been brought to successful comple- 
tion only after many more years than 
seems necessary. Now, there is no use 
in making complaints unless we learn 
something from them, and I wish to 


draw some conclusions as to what - 


should be done in regard to the fu- 
ture development of atomic energy. 


End Monopoly! 


I am a believer in the free enter- 


_prise system through which we have 


acquired most of the good things 
that we have in this country, and I 
also believe that returning atomic 
energy development to private enter- 
prise is the most effective way to get 
this field developed. Since I would 
trust the decisions of the criteria of 
free enterprise more than those of 
the most eminent committees sitting 
in Washington, I suggest that we 
change the Atomic Energy Act in 


~ order to remove government monop- 


oly. It has always been surprising to 
me that Congress should have passed 


nvest In Atomic Energy- 


such an obviously socialistic bill as 
the Atomic Energy Act. I am sure 
that there will be many people who 
will misunderstand me. There are, 
to be sure, certain fields in which it 
is necessary that government shall 
take over and carry through certain 
developments. But I do not believe 
that a new industry — and certainly 
one where development must be 
made —is the proper type for gov- 
ernment monopoly control. 

There are many objections to this 
proposal. First, many people say that 
it would be wrong to give the results 
of the money spent by the taxpayers 
on atomic energy to private corpora- 


tions. My answer is: Nonsense! Most | 


of the money that has been spent on 
atomic energy was for military pur- 


poses and only very slightly for any- 3 


thing else. Hence, we are not giving 
away anything of very great value 


which we ourselves paid for. In addi- 


tion, it does me no good as a private 
citizen to keep the atomic energy 
program in government hands unless 
that method of development is the 


~ 


ah see aye | ee 
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most effective one possible. Atomic 
energy does me no good whatever 
until I can press a button and secure 
electric light at a price that is coe 
petitive with other sources of energy! 
Hence, I am interested in seeing 
atomic energy developed to a point 
where it is brought to the use of the 
average citizen in the quickest time 
in competition with other sources 
of power. 

Second, objections are raised on 
the basis of security. Can we keep 
our atomic secrets as well with pri- 
vate industry taking a more active 
part in atomic energy problems? 
There is a question, it seems to me, 
as to whether monopoly gives us 
more security than we would have 
otherwise. I doubt very much that it 
does, especially when it comes to the 
question of our atomic secrets. I wish 
we could get people to realize that 
Russia does have the atomic bomb 
and apparently some kind of a hydro- 
gen bomb, and hence that the “se- 
crets’”” on the subject are pretty well 
known. The Russians were able to 
develop this information themselves 
and even though their espionage has 
evidently been of considerable help, 
it nevertheless requires a consider- 
able order of intelligence even to 
repeat experiments that are described 
in great detail. 

The problem of atomic secrecy, I 
am afraid, is misunderstood, and has 
been misunderstood by Americans 


from the very beginning. We keep 
our secrets concerning ships and 
other kinds of military weapons with- 
out making our industries socialistic 
in structure. The fact that our mili- 
tary ships are kept secret does not 
require that the steel industry be run 
by the state, nor does the fact that we 
use a chemical explosive require that 
the entire chemical industry be 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. The objection on the part of 
many people is subconsciously a sub- 
scription to the socialistic philosophy 
that has been running over the world 
in this century, and I doubt if there 
is any real justification for his phil- 
osophy except on the basis of whether 
it is the most useful way to get a job 
done. 


Must Offer Incentives 


‘There would be many desirable 


features in turning the development 
of atomic energy over a private enter- 
prise. For example, can atomic 
energy be developed? Can it be made 


economical? What is the best way by- 


which it can be done? These points 
can be best explored in the hands of 
private industry with many inde- 
pendent teams taking part in the 
development. And it is absolutely 
essential to offer incentives if we 
expect private industry to work. 
There are two things which must 
be done if we are to get the coopera- 


“We have high hopes for the fourth quarter though..” 
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tion of industry. The first is a re 
sion of the patent provision. It i 
new industry that we must think 
instead of thinking of attaching | 
atomic energy program onto the t 
of another industry. The automob 
was not developed by the railro: 
or by the electrical companies. It ¥ 
developed by new, small industy 
which have now grown to gigan 
size. If we had a government Co 
mission back in 1900 considering 1 
development of the automobile 

dustry, they would, of course, hi 
tried to get the railroads to help th 
with the problem, and no one wot 
have looked up Henry Ford or W 
ter Chrysler and a few people of t 
kind! It is exactly that kind of peo) 
that must be induced to help devel 
this problem. 

Patents are important to sm 
companies. It is impossible to exp 
a small company to put its ingenu 
into a new device, and at the sa 
time tell such a company that | 
government will take over all pate 
and will license their competitors 
use the results of their ingenuity a 
invention. As long as this is dc 
you will not get private compan 
into atomic energy, except on | 
basis of doing their duty in a ; 
tional emergency. We must enco 
age companies to develop ator 
energy who can own the results 
their inventions and who can exp] 
them under the patent laws. 


Government Monopoly? 


Second, there is the problem 
ownership of fissionable materi 
and accessory substances which hi 
been developed. At present, th 
materials are owned entirely by : 
government, and I believe the g 
ernment should be willing to 
these materials to private compan 
The question is, at what price’ 


think the price should be determir 


as the actual cost based on the us: 
industrial accounting methods © 
cluding amortization of capital 
vestment and operating cost < 
profit on investment, but this c¢ 
should be calculated only on 
basis of the best known proce: 
that we have in operation —: 
upon an average or the poorest 
these processes, or on the basis 
some governmental policy relative 
natural resources or military ne 
sity, etc. I have the impression 
times that values of U235 con 
trates, for example, for ‘purpose 
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host estimates for power were fixed 

‘igh enough to prevent any dev elop- 
nent of atomic power at economical 
rices in order to prevent diversion 
«om military needs, 

Heavy water should not be sold at 
rices estimated on the basis of some 
heap by-product process which can- 
-ot be expanded, nor on the basis of 
osts for a large plant thrown up 
nder pressure of military needs 
vithout adequate engineering data 
or careful economical planning. Its 
price should be fixed on the basis of 
mie best and most economical plant 
Maat could be built today. And the 
sefulness of this material for the 
ature should be estimated on the 
jasis of the best processes that we 
kan reasonably foresee as possible. 
ree private enterprise would bring 
own the cost of this material sub- 
stantially in the years to come. 


Estimating Cost 


There is a second basis for estimat- 
ag the cost of such materials: what 
vill be the cost of a material in the 
puture as nearly as we can estimate it 
n the basis of probable improved 
srocesses? What we are interested in, 
n attempting to develop an atomic 
ower industry, is not what we paid 
n the past or what we are paying 
poday, but what we are likely to be 
»aying five years from now. Of 
pourse, it is probably true that one 
loes not expect the government to 
ell its material on the basis of such 

favorable estimate, but all engi- 
peering estimates of the usefulness 
»£ atomic energy should be based on 
ch figures and not some inflated 
gure which, I fear, has been the case 
the past. 
The development of atomic energy 
or peacetime purposes has not been 
is fast as it should have been, and it 
3 not likely to be as fast as it should 
be in the future, if we maintain the 
present kind of organization. It is 
not the fault of the people who con- 
ititute the Atomic Energy Commis- 
i on. It is simply that the method of 
Mrganization is incorrect. We must 
nake the field attractive to private 

stry and there are two principal 
»oints that should be borne in mind 
1aking this attractive to private 
stry. Private industry must be 
wed to own patents which it 
out to cover and protect itself 
d its development program and 
1 enable it to own and profit 
: ped on page 39) 
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1953 PER CAPITA STATE 
TAX BURDEN 


[2 $45-54 
$55-64 


3 $95 and over 


State taxes hit a record 
high of $68 per person for a 
total of $1014 billion. Per 
capita payments now are $4 
above 1952 levels. 


HE annual state tax burden. 


soared to a new high during the 
1953 fiscal year, averaging $68 per 
capita the nation over, according to 
Commerce Clearing House of Chi- 
cago. The state-by-state breakdown, 
graphically presented in the above 
map, shows that the average state 
tax collection per person has risen 
$4 since 1952. In all, the 48 states 
e collected approximately $10¥% bil- 
. lion this fiscal year, an increase of 
$700 million over 1952. 
Washington had the highest av- 
erage for the year: $108 a person, 
up 6.6% for the year. Although 
the majority of the states continued 
the steadily rising trend of tax in- 
creases, CCH reported some evi- 
dence indicating that the peak may 
be near. Seven states reported de- 
creases and nine showed increases 
of less than three per cent. 
Utah reported the greatest de- 
crease, down 8.4 per cent to $68. 


-# Other drops reported were South 


® Dakota, 7.3 per cent to $54; 
: Se. 4.4 pee cent fo S6275.V er- 


Be 


oe 


Coryricut 1953, CoMMERCE CLEARING House, Ive. 


TATE TAXES: 


saunas 


AT NEW UGH 


mont, 3.1 per cent to $74; Minne- 
sota, 2.2 per cent to $75; and less 
than $1 drop for North Dakota 
with $74 average and West Virginia 
with $63. 

Alabama showed the shar pest in- 
crease of the year, going up 21 per 
cent to $52 per person. Michigan 
collections rose 16 per cent to $87. 
Illinois rose to $58 for a 13 per cent 
increase, while Virginia had the; 
same percentage rise to $54. Mis- eS 
souri boosted its collection 12 per | 
cent to $51 per person. Other rises 
costly to the taxpayers were: Ne-; 
vada, up to $93; New York, $74 per : 
person; and South Carolina, $75. 

New Jersey held its place as the 
lowest in the per capita list, but it 
also increased six per cent to $37. 
New Jersey is the only state in # 
which tax collections have not in- 
creased by more than 100 per cent ! 
in ten years, but its cities have com- # 
paratively high per capita collec: — 
tions. a 
Nebraska, which again had the - 
second lowest per capita tax as 1t 
has had for some years, increased ee 
its average 5 per cent to $43. Other 
states with only slight changes in 
their per capita tax burdens were 
Arkansas, Idaho, lowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Montana, and Oregon. 


oa 
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Air Freight: Profits On the Horizon 


(Continued from page 19) 


poults, which although they now 
move in greater volume, have not 
increased to the extent of the other 
items. 

Pan American World Airways, a 
major international carrier of air- 
freight which handled TOL AY, 
pounds of revenue cargo in 1952, 
compared with 9,710,595 pounds in 
1949, reports that electrical appli- 
ances, machinery and automobile 
parts and accessories are the top 
commodities moving from the Chi- 
cago area to destinations in Europe 
and Latin America. Among other 
items moving in volume out of Chi- 
cago, it reports, are textiles, cigar- 
ettes, office machinery, beverage con- 
centrates, fountain pens, kitchen 
utensils, X-ray equipment, optical 
equipment, surgical instruments, 
clocks, watches, jewelry, and shoes. 

Among major movements recently 
handled out of Chicago by Pan 
American were 110,000 pounds of 
refrigerators and deep freeze units 
destined for Colombia; 88,000 
pounds of tractor parts also destined 
for Colombia; 16,000 pounds of 
drugs destined for Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
and radio and television receivers in 
“carload” quantities destined to 
points in Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Cuba. 

Eastern Air Lines reports that the 
number one commodity which it 


handles into Chicago consists of 
wearing apparel from North Caro- 
lina and Virginia factories. It car- 
ries about 200,000 to 300,000 pounds 
a month into the city. Eastern also 
flies Sears, Roebuck catalogs out of 
Chicago for delivery to Latin Ameri- 
can points, 


Top Commodities 


Top commodity handled out of 
Chicago by Trans World Airlines 
consists of electrical appliances such 
as radios and television sets. ‘The 
company handles as much as 228,000 
pounds of this commodity a month 
over its entire system. 

Capital Airlines, as. one of its 
major movements, hauls approxi- 
mately 20,000 pounds of glacine 
bags, for packaging frozen foods, and 
wax~paper rolls monthly from Chi- 
cago to eastern points for the Mara- 
thon Corporation. Another steady 
movement into Chicago is raw furs. 

One of the major movemeits of 
Northwest Orient Airlines is drugs. 
The company reports that each 
month it hauls a shipment of 500 
pounds of that commodity from 
Chicago destined for the Orient. 

Delta-Chicago and Southern Air- 
lines, as one of its major movements, 
supplies the Shreveport, La., stores 
of Lerner Shops, women’s specialty 


FRANK 
RIDGEWAY 


“Before I got this job I didn’t have a penny to my name. Now, after 
working here seven years, I owe the loan company $500!” 
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chain, and other southeastern di 
sion cities of the company, entire 
by airfreight. 

Top commodity hauled by Sli 
Airways, Inc., in 1952 was weari 
apparel, which constituted 14.8 p 
cent of its volume. Other top Col 
modities were machinery and par 
which comprised 10.2 per cent 
the airline’s tonnage; auto parts a1 
accessories, 9.4 per cent; flowers, $ 
per cent; and electrical equipme 
and parts, 8.1 per cent. 

Despite the fact that airfreig 
rates generally are higher than tl 
rates for surface transportation, a 
freight officials claim that other a 
vantages of air transportation offs 
the higher charges, resulting in sa 
ings in total distribution costs. Th 
point out that distribution costs z 
count for approximately 60 per ce 
of total consumer costs, with tra 
portation charges amounting to 
little as five per cent. 

Thomas J. Harris, manager of ca 
go sales for American Airline 
claims there are 14 factors, oth 
than transportation charges, whi 
go into the cost of moving goods © 
consumers. Among these, he sa} 
are warehousing, taxes, financing | 
inventories, insurance, obsolescenc 
markdowns, and packaging. By c 
fering savings in these related cos 
of distribution, Mr. Harris sav 
airfreight offsets higher transport 
tion charges. According to th 
American official, warehousing 
the drug industry costs about six p 
cent of the total cost cf distributio 
If this cost could be cut in half, - 
three per cent, he states, “‘you cz 
see the tremendous savings whi 
would result.” 


Recent Analysis 


American, in a recent analysis « 
the distribution set-up of a lar, 
New York City drug firm, who 
problem was meeting the compe: 
tion of other producers in distal 
markets, demonstrated that by usit 
the direct distribution method of ai 
freight to Chicago to serve Midwe: 
ern markets instead of the company 
former regional warehouse metho 
the drug firm could save $600 
month, or more than $7,000 a yee 
on 870 shipments a month weig 
ing approximately 22,000 pounc 
The savings, according to the anal 
sis, would come about through 
elimination of warehouse rent: 
elimination of warehouse emple 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
. Diversified 
/ Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

| Act at once.The supply is limited. 
J Mail this coupon NOW. 
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MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 
Complete Commercial Services 
®@ Personnel Moving 
® Office Removals 
®@ Merchandise Storage 
® Record Storage 
1891 — OUR 63RD YEAR — 1953 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery. equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


&- Lead & special mixture coatings. 
2 Operating largest facilities in 
7: the industry. 

: : 

| G DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


= SEeley 3-2765 
|THE HAINES COMPANY 
Be CONTRACTORS 

FOR 

_| VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 

| SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 

MATERIAL CONVEYING 

WELDING 


_| 1931 W. LAKE ST. + CHICAGO 12 


salaries, elimination of corporate 
franchise taxes, release of capital in- 
vestment, reduced packaging costs, 
and lower loss and damage in trans- 
it. The company switched part of 
its operations to the direct distribu- 
tion method of airfreight, and 
American reports that operations so 
far indicate that its analysis was on 
“solid ground.” 


Costs Compared 


Pan American World Airways, in 
giving a comparison of airfreight 
costs with surface charges, on a re- 
cent shipment of soda fountains 
from Chicago to Balboa, Canal 


Zone, weighing 11,796 pounds, re- 


ports that the airfreight charges 
came to $2,672, compared with $2,- 
870 for surface transportation. ‘Time 
required for delivery of the shipment 
via air was one week. By surface, 
the time required would have been 
two. and a half weeks, the airline 
said. The biggest savings came in 
packing or crating costs, which 
would have amounted to $1,000 by 
surface transportation, compared 
with no cost at all via air transporta- 
tion. 

Besides lowering distribution costs 
generally, airfreight permits busi- 
nesses to increase their sales and 
profits, airfreight officials say, by 
enabling them to make more sales 
in existing markets through faster 
delivery of merchandise, and to ex- 
pand into new distant markets de- 
spite the competition of local firms. 

But, what about the airfreight 
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profit picture? Are the airlines mz 
ing money on their cargo operatior 

American’s president, C. R. Smit 
in a recent talk in Buffalo, N.Y., sa 
his company is making money ¢ 
airfreight. American’s operating re 
enues for airfreight alone in 19 
were $6,191,000, with operating «¢ 
penses per revenue ton-mile amoul 
ing to 46.7 cents. In 1952, the co: 
pany’s operating revenues from a 
freight alone totaled nearly $10 m 
lion with operating expenses p 
revenue ton-mile amounting to + 
cents. 

Since it inaugurated airfreight — 
1944, American reports, its airfreig 
operation has grown faster than 1 
passenger business, in spite of tl 
fact that American is the natior 
top passenger hauler — in terms 
revenue—with its passenger revem 
in the year ended March, 1953, tote 
ing more than $160,000,000. ‘T] 
airline’s airfreight revenue last ye 
increased approximately 28 per cer 
compared with an increase of a 
proximately 14 per cent for its pz 
senger business. 

United Air Lines reports that 
has steadily reduced its airfreig! 
operating costs since 1949, in spite 
rising wage levels and mountii 
prices for fuel and equipment. Fon 
years ago, the company’s loss on ai 
freight averaged 16.9 cents per to 
mile, based on average freight re 
enue of 18 cents per ton-mile ¢ 
23,727,000 freight ton-miles flow 
and on operating costs per revent 
ton-mile of 34.9 cents. 

By 1952, the company had cut j 
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sss on airfreight to 3.8 cents per 
m-mile, based on revenue of 20.9 
nts per freight ton-mile on 27,335,- 
00 freight ton-miles flown, and on 
perating Costs per revenue ton-mile 
24.7 cents. Its airfreight opera- 
yons, in order to provide a fair 
wofit, the company says, should 
-eld between 28 and 31 cents per 
pn-mile. 
The Flying Tiger Line, in an ap- 
ilication to merge with Slick Air- 
vays filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
yoard, said that an airfreight opera- 
yon can succeed only with low rates 
nd high volume. It estimated that 
merging with Slick, it could 
bouble the two companies’ 1952 
eofits of $1,151,000 within a year. A 
rge part of the revenues of the two 
pmpanies, especially of the Flying 
jiger Line, comes from charter and 
aintenance operations. 
. According to Ralph Damon, presi- 
ent of Trans World Airlines, it 
ill take longer to make airfreight 
wofitable than it took for the pas- 
rnger business. He estimates that it 
aay take another ten years before 
nirfreight becomes profitable. 


Interesting Study 


An interesting study recently an- 
pounced by Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
oration indicates not only increased 
birfreight volume, but also fat profits 
pr the industry in the next five to 
en years. According to the study, 
mrfreight volume will equal pas- 
enger volume somewhere between 
fuid-1958 and early 1960. 

The study indicates that air cargo 
olume, including airfreight, air ex- 
‘ress and air mail, will exceed 1.5 
nillion ton-miles in 1960. Around 
959, the study says, the freight car- 
er using the same type of modern 
quipment as the passenger opera- 
pr, such as cargo versions of the 
,ockheed Constellation or the Doug- 
kas DC-6B, can expect a ratio of 
wofit to total fleet investment of 
4.94 per cent. This would compare 
‘ith a profit ratio to investment of 
nly 39.81 per cent for the passenger 
perator using the same type of 
iF uipment, the study says. 

Under actual operating condi- 
lions, the airfreight fleet shows an 
a Thing capacity that is considerably 
farger than that of the passenger 
cee Lockheed says. The problem 

“no-show” passengers, compli- 
reservations systems, people 
ecome ill or who are interested 
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EVERY YEAR 
| THROW AWAY 
OLD FANS/ 
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Ever Hear of Co 


If you did, you wouldn’t throw away electric fans worth many dollars 
and buy so many new fans each season. 


We are Chicago’s largest FAN SERVICE STATION — the only com- © 


pany of its kind that makes “big business” of reconditioning all types 
of electric fans and Air Conditioners. Our trained men, special equip- 
ment and volume of work enable us to dismantle and repair electric 
fans scientifically and economically. 


For instance, for $4.75 your 16” fan can be completely overhauled 
and guaranteed to run satisfactorily for one year with our 10-POINT 
SERVICE PLAN. Larger fans slightly higher. 


On AIR CONDITIONERS we have a SERVICE PLAN that includes pick 
up — new filter — cleaning — oiling — storage and delivery for 
only $46.50. 


ELIMINATE ALL FAN PROBLEMS 


Don’t throw away or store your 
DIRTY, WORN fans in the base- 
ment. Our 10 POINT SERVICE 
includes FREE pick up, storage, 
insurance and delivery. 


Phone today and get all the many 
details of this COMPLETE SERV- 
ICE. 


companies, 


AUTHORIZED FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE 


BE an Call MOnroe 6-9334 
THE COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL TRADE : Ay pd tines 


If it circulates air we sell 
and service it — 


1313 W. Randolph St. - Chicago 


We recondition thousands of fans — 
satisfactorily every year, plus 
many air conditioners. Our grow- — 
ing customer list reads like a 
who’s who of Chicago’s leading 
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in that last cocktail before boarding, 
does not exist in cargo operations, it 
adds. “The potential of airfreight 
traffic has hardly been exploited,” 
Lockheed concludes. 

Pan American believes the air- 
freight future depends in large part 
on rates. If rates can be made at- 
tractive enough, it says, air cargo 
revenues will someday equal passen- 
ger revenues. The airline is sponsor- 
ing a proposal to establish a 35 cent 
per ton-mile rate for shipments over 
1,100 pounds, a figure which is 45 
per cent below present rates. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines and 
Scandinavian Airlines System, two 
other international airfreight car- 
riers, believe the development of big- 
ger and better planes will play a 
dominant role in the airfreight  in- 
dustry’s future. Both forecast that as 
cargo-carrying airlines put on bigger 
and better planes such as the DC-6A 
“Liftmaster,” thus bringing about 
operating economies which will ulti- 
mately be reflected in lower rates, 
the airfreight business will grow 
even more rapidly than it has in the 
last seven years. 

One of the largest and fastest of 
all commercial airfreight planes yet 


developed is the Douglas DC-6A 
“Liftmaster,” which affords extra 
carrying capacity and unusually large 
loading doors. The plane has a 
weight capacity of 30,000 pounds, a 
cubic capacity of 5,150 feet, said to 
be greater than that of the standard 
box car, and can fly at an altitude of 
20,000 feet at a cruising speed in 
excess of 300 miles an hour. The 
cargo space of the new plane is 
pressurized, thus allowing absolute 
temperature and humidity control, 
an important feature to shippers of 
flowers and other perishables. The 
first plane specifically designed for 
hauling airfreight, the DC-6A is ex- 
pected to bring about a more eco- 
nomical cost per ton-mile. 
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With regard to the airfreight pla: 
of the future, Dr. D. Sj. de Boer, 
rector, airfreight division, K.L.! 
Royal Dutch Airlines, believes th 
an air cargo plane of 40 to 50 to 
capacity and a speed of 400 to 5 
miles per hour can be produced ~ 
1970. 

Looking further ahead, Slicl 
Thomas L. Grace predicts some fot 
of atomic-powered airplane, weig 
ing 100 tons and capable of hauli 
100 tons of payload, by the year 20( 

As regards the future of airfreig 
and aviation generally, Mr. Gra 
does not believe in the saying th 
“the sky is the limit.” 

“It is only the beginning,” he sa 


Factory Fire Hazards 


(Continued from page 17) 


cent of the industrial plants involved 
in these king-sized fires lacked auto- 
matic fire protection, 1.e. sprinklers 
and alarms! Even the best watchman 
cannot be everywhere at once, and so 
automatic devices are essential in 
any large building. A typical case 
was that of a cooperative feed mill 


MArsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


231 South LaSalle Street .« Chicago 4 
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and grain elevator which burned 
Phoenix, Arizona. The loss of $60 
000 might have been prevented 
automatic sprinklers had been : 
stalled. 

e Water deficiencies played a pz 
in 42 per cent of the fires analyze 
In Princeton, Ill., a three story wo: 
building burned to the ground 
firemen stood by helplessly. The r 
son was that, except for a small w 
at the plant, the nearest water soun 
was a quarter of a mile away! TI 
blaze cost $500,000. NFPA decla: 
that such lack of a water supply | 
fire fighters “‘seems incomprehensil 
in industrial plants valued at m« 
than a quarter million dollars.” 
e Another interesting fact was tl 
lack of employe training account 
for delayed alarms in 21 per cent 
the big fires. Elementary as this m 
seem, each employe should kn 
the location of the nearest fire ala 
box and should know how to send 
alarm that will warn fellow-work 
and/or bring the local fire depz 
ment to the right place with no ti 
lost by fuzzy directions. 

The best way to teach this 2 a 
other basic lessons in fire preventi 
is to conduct fire drills at regu 
intervals on company time. Pl. 
supervisors should make sure # 
everyone knows what to do in ‘ 
of fire. . 

A private fire brigade is anot 
effective instrument for industi 
fire protection. “No industrial wa 
warehouse or department store is. 
small for a private fire departmer 
advises the National Board of 
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Underwriters. The board adds that 
pa larger plants the brigade should 
e a distinct and separate organiza- 
yon with membership carrying some 
ort of honor or privilege. “It may 
e advisable to give each brigade 
nember a badge,” says NBFU. 
These company fire prevention 
nits cooperate with local fire de- 
jartments in case of emergency. 
very member of the brigade should 
mow the special fire hazards inher- 
mt in the plant’s operation and 
hnould be familiar with the layout 
}f£ the plant so as to be able to direct 
rofessional firefighters when a blaze 
reaks out. 
“In larger plants the brigade chief 
bhhould be full paid,” advises NBFU. 
Regulations should be established 
end a library of literature on fire 
problems should be set up to keep 
he brigade fully informed on all 
vhases of fire prevention and fight- 


bng.”” 
It Feels “Safe” 


Sometimes a business firm housed 
a modern building feels that it is 
afe. After all the structure is “‘fire- 
proof,” or so the company believes. 

(rue, the brick or steel, or concrete 
hell of the building may not burn. 
3ut how about the interior? How 
\bout the walls, furnishings or goods 
‘tored within the building? If they 
vill burn, then the structure is no 
more “fireproof” than a furnace 

yhich houses a white hot blaze with- 
put, itself, burning up. 

The “We don’t have to worry — 
our building is fireproof,” concept 

's almost always unsound. Proof of 
his is the fact that some of the most 
costly fires on record have occurred 

n so called “fireproof” structures. 
in the Winecoff Hotel disaster in 
Atlanta, 119 people died when this 
‘fireproof hotel” became a furnace. 
And in the Cocoanut Grove night 
Itlub fire in Boston, 492 lost their 
lives in a building that was supposed 
to be fireproof. 

So the hard fact is that your busi- 
1€ss can go up in smoke just as the 
yhuge, modern GM plant at Livonia 
Hid recently. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters gives this basic 
advice, “Each employe from the 
president down must know certain 


hen the fire alarm sounds, what 
ts to seek and what to do to pre- 
fires should all be part of every- 


sentials of fire protection. What to- 


FIRES COSTING $250,000 OR MORE 


(Figures supplied by the National Fire Protection Assn.) 


Occupancy Class Number of Fires by Years 


1952 1951 1950 -1949 1948 
88 ve) 83 67 2 
eae 50 23 ae ay 


Manufacturing 
Storage oes 
Mercang|¢ =eeeee | ae OC 49 29 26 36 


‘Transportation eee ee 36 31 23 20 
Frabitation eee te a9 8 11 11 9 
Miscellaneous 2 44 60 66 48 59 


INCWMURS  e Dots ee 302 243 «218 268 
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Our Service Your order produces 
, electrifying results at 
EFENGEE. The items you 
need are quickly gathered 


electrifying! 


out it goes in one of our fleet 


from our huge stocks. Then 


of fast trucks. Usually within 
a matter of hours you 
receive your electrical needs 
as part of our normal 


operation. Try us today. 


Waukegan Branch: 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC 


SUPE ee: 


1020 Greenwood Ave., Waukegan, Illinois 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. — 
965 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois _ 
CALL ONtario 2-1194 in Waukegan . . . SEeley 8-3500 in Chicago 
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MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Above is the attractive building 
of the United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
recently completed at 3127-37 West 47th Street. 


Excellent plant sites available for 
large and small industries. Investigate today. Our 
service includes counsel on modern plant design. 


F CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 


Central Location 

Excellent Labor Supply 
Diversified Industries 

Complete Utility Service 
Convenient Transportation 

Belt Railroad Switching Service 
Industrial Zoning 
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“Free Enterprise” 


(Continued from page 14) 


fuel wood, A gifted organizer, he o} 
tained one contract after anothe 
until his wood reached Moscow 1 
self. From one city alone, a season 
activities brought Pribytkov 250,0( 
rubles in what the Soviet governmet 
later said was illegal profits. 

Everywhere he took care to ari 
himself beforehand with first-ra 
credentials specifying him as a 
agent or employe of this or that go 
ernmental office. In every such ofhc 
he had “his”? men. Some bribed o 
ficials received a certain percentag 
of his profits, and others received 
regular retainer. Wrote Tzvestt 
“The defendants’ dock will be quit 
crowded, for next to this crook h 
protectors and partners will have t 
be seated, too.” 

The month before Jzvestia told ¢ 
a whole organization finding itse 
on trial and, finally, in prison. Th: 
was a cooperative group in Lenir 


grad, licensed by the Soviet gover 


ment to buy furniture and _ typ 
writers from private individuals fe 
repair and eventual use in state o 
fices. The sin of these men was thé 
to the sellers they paid prices muc 
lower than those stipulated in th 
government-issued pricelist. ‘The 
forged sellers’ receipts and kept th 
difference. 


Private Profits 


Their private profits ran into hur 
dreds of thousands of rubles. Six c¢ 
the “cooperators” were sentenced t 
20-year jail terms, one to 15 year, 
one to 10 years, and others to shorte 
terms. A state official who was su} 
posed to supervise the group dre 
an eight-year sentence, and the pe 
sonal property of all was confiscate 
by the state. 

The “cooperative” dodge is als 
widespread in Soviet Russia. It ster 
from the fact that the Soviet go 
ernment, in some instances of co1 
sumers’ goods production, does adm: 
reluctantly its inability to supply th 
citizen with the wares he needs. ] 
such fields, the Kremlin permi 
craftsmen to band together in pr 
ducers’ and_ sellers’ cooperative 
which, however, are strictly forbi¢ 
den to hire any help or gather a1 
undue profits. These cooperators a 
supposed to share in both their lab 

(Continued on oes 16) 
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Industrial 
Developments 


e+ - in the Chicago Area 


YVESTMENTS in industrial plants 
i the Chicago area totaled $9,342,- 
0 in September compared with 
2,979,000 in September, 1952. 
ptal investments for the first nine 
mnths of 1953 stood at $103,975,000 
mpared with $167,253,000 in the 
ne period in 1952. These figures 
clude expenditures for the con- 
-uction of new industrial plants, 
:pansions of existing buildings, and 
€ acquisition of land or buildings 
r industrial purposes. 


!Standard Oil Company of In- 
na will erect a large warehouse on 
e 14 acre tract of land in Ham- 
ond which adjoins Standard’s re- 
very. The structure will be of con- 
ete and steel construction and will 
intain 126,000 square feet of floor 
hea. 


'Ceco Steel Products Corpora- 
on, 5601 W. 26th street, Cicero, is 
ecting a building adjacent to its 
esent premises. The building will 
> used for aluminum extrusions and 
orage. Campbell - Lowrie - Lauter- 
lilch Corporation, general contrac- 
rs. 


| Grand Sheet Metal Products 
wompany is adding 77,000 square 
et of floor area to the plant which 
recently erected in Melrose Park. 


United States Rubber Company 
| adding 40,000 square feet of floor 
ea to its office and warehouse at 
123 S. Pulaski road. A. Epstein and 
bns, Inc., engineer. 


United States Plywood Corpora- 
on, 900 W. Division street, has pur- 
ased property for future indus- 
‘ial use on Armitage avenue near 
arragansett avenue. 


merican Can Company will 
28-foot high train shed, addi- 


tional railroad trackage and some 


adjustments in factory space to its 
! 


plant in Maywood. 


¢ Chain Link Fence Company, 
1629 W. 3lst street, is constructing 
a new plant at 4301 W. 69th street. 
The plant will contain 24,000 square 
feet of floor area. Edwin E. Hartrich 
and Sons, general contractor. 


¢ Jefferson Electric Company, 
Bellwood, is constructing a 45,000 
square foot addition to its plant. The 
company produces electric compo- 
nents, such as fuses, transformers, 
ballasts, etc. 


e International Harvester Com- 
pany has purchased a tract of land 
adjacent to the company’s Tractor 
Works. The property fronts on Cali- 
fornia Boulevard south of 26th street 
and will be utilized by International 
Harvester for future expansion. 


e Chicago Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany, 1305 W. 105th street, is adding 
a welding and research building to 
its plant. The addition will contain 
approximately 17,000 square feet of 
floor area. George H. Buckley, archi- 
LEGE: ; 


e Onsrud Machine Works, Ine., 
3910 W. Palmer street, is construct- 
ing an office building at its plant in 
Niles. The new structure will con- 
tain approximately 18,000 square 
feet of floor area. Emil Andersen 
and Son, general contractor. 


e Boston Woven Hose and Rub- 
ber Company, 111 N. Canal street, is 
erecting a warehouse and office build- 
ing, which will contain 28,000 square 
feet of floor area, in Broadview. 


e Lindgren Foundry Company, 
Batavia, is replacing a building de- 
stroyed by fire and expanding its 


20,000 SQ. FT. 
ONE STORY 


@ Northwest neighborhood 
@ Sprinklered 

e@ Zoned manufacturing 
@ Long term lease 

© Depressed truck loading 


Exclusive Agents — 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. - Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


Hastings Compressed Asphalt 
Block Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 
“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Hilinois 
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CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


AE ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 

Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


_ THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
te La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


HEAT TREATING 
FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL | 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—K&dzie 3-5250 
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plant with the erection of a new one- 
story building containing 20,000 
square feet of floor area. 


e Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., 445 N. 
Lake Shore Drive, has purchased a 
building at 2020 Greenwood Avenue, 
Evanston, for warehouse purposes. 
The company produces pharmaceu- 
ticals. 


e Globe Oil and Refining Com- 
pany, Lemont, is erecting an office 
building, which will contain 23,000 
square feet of floor area, at the com- 
pany’s refinery near Lemont. Perkins 
and Will, architects. 


© Griffin Wheel Company, 445 N. 
Sacramento boulevard, is adding a 
two-story office building to its plant. 


e Sipi Metals Corporation, 1720 
N. Elston avenue, has acquired 118,- 
000 square feet of land at 1001 Weed 
Street. 


e American Fibre Products Cor- 
poration, 3633 S. Racine avenue, has 
acquired three buildings of 18,000, 
23,000 and 8,000 square feet, located 


at 4425 S. Oakley avenue. American 
Fibre will use the buildings for proc- 
essing sisal and related products. 


e Schulze and Burch Biscuit Com- 
pany, 1133 W. 35th Street, is making 
an addition to its plant. 


e J. P. Seeburg Corporation, 1510 
N. Dayton street, has a two-story ad- 
dition to its plant under construc- 
tion. 


e Stocker Hinge Manufacturing 
Company, 108 N. Jefferson street, 
has a plant under construction in 
Brookfield which will contain ap- 
proximately 10,000 square feet of 
floor area. 


¢ Western Contractors Supply 
Company has purchased a tract of 
land at Lake street and Mannheim 
road, Melrose Park, on which it will 
erect a building to house its opera- 
tions. Hogan Farwell, Inc., brokers. 


¢ Beelyte Company has purchased 
the two-story building at 9216S. Bur- 
ley avenue. The building contains 
19,000 square feet of floor area. 


the most widely — 
used Electronic 
Supply Guide 
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Electronic 
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ALLIED RADIO CORP. 
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the World’s Largest Stocks of 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR INDUSTRY 


Simplify the purchasing of all your electronic supplies and 
equipment. Send your orders to us at ALLIED—the reliable 
one-supply-source for all your electronic needs. Depend on 
us for quick shipment from the world’s largest stocks of 
special-purpose electron tubes, test instruments, audio 
equipment, electronic parts (transformers, capacitors, con- 
trols, etc.) and accessories—everything for industrial and 
communications application. We make immediate shipment 
from complete quality lines that are always in stock. Send 
today for your FREE copy of the 1954 ALLIED Catalog—the 
complete up-to-date guide to the world’s largest stocks of 
Electronic Supplies for Industrial and Broadcast use. 


Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Beelyte, which was formerly in Ham 
mond, makes corrugated glass fibe 
products. Bennett and Kahnweiler 
brokers. 


¢ Sarcoal Foundry and Patterr 
Corporation, 3050 W. Taylor street 
is erecting an addition to its plan 
which will contain 10,000 square fee 
of floor area. 


e Portable Electric Tool Com 
pany, 320 W. 83rd _ street, has ac 
quired a 25,000 square foot building 
at 8241 S. Princeton avenue, whick 
will be operated as a branch plant. 


e Brad Harrison Company, for 
merly located in Oak Park, has oc 
cupied its new 7,000 square foot 
building in Hillside. The company 
manufactures mine supplies. 


e Supreme Products, Inc., 2222 S. 
Calumet avenue, manufacturer of 
screw machine products, has ac 
quired a two-story building at 1827 
S. Michigan avenue which it will op: 
erate in addition to its present plant 
Arthur Rubloff and Company and 
Lang, Weise and Cella, brokers. 


e K. G. Electronics Corporation. 
3059 N. Sheffield avenue, has pur: 
chased the building at 2738 N. Shef 
field avenue. J. J. Harrington 
broker. 


¢ Pfingston Engineering Com 
pany, 2212 W. 7Ist Street, is erectin 
a building at 6911 W. 59th street ir 
which it will operate a machine shop 


300,000 Reports 


(Continued from page 15) 


attesting to the practical value in 
dividual companies have discoverec 
in the research reports. 

An Ohio firm manufacturing in 
dustrial chemicals bought the paper 
on 500 chemical processes amon 
those thrown open to American busi 
ness when OTS issued its first cata 
log of available reports, the mon 
following the end of World War I 
Subsequently the company reportec 
to OTS: “3 

“It is safe to estimate that this ha 
led to our initial or greatly improve 
manufacture of at least 50 importan 
products with sales value of man 
hundreds of thousands of dollars.’ 

A San Francisco company repo t e 
that information on shell. mol in, 
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echniques, costing, and grey iron 

jsource data obtained from the Com- 
merce Department source enabled it 
‘9 save two months in coming out 
with a new product. 

A Cleveland company wrote in 
chat “in our development of syn- 
thetic quartz under contract for the 
UY. S. Army Signal Corps we have 
boeen materially assisted by the re- 
poorts on German and English ac- 
kivities in this field.’’ It added that 
-t had bought many of the OTS pub- 
fications to build up a supply of de- 
blassified documents on underwater 
signalling. 

A textile machine manufacturer 
said: “We have made good use of 
your reports on shell molding and 
cold drawing of steels, and the pro- 
juctivity reports by the British teams 
on textiles, foundries, and metal 
inishing.” They had, he added, been 
‘very helpful in planning the manu- 
-acture of some very intricate weay- 
ng machine parts.” 


Subject Matter 


The range of subject matter cov- 
ered in the research reports is enor- 
mous. Out of one study made for the 
government by the University of 
Mentucky an enterprising small busi- 
ness man discovered how to use two 
automobile engines in series to op- 
erate a small saw mill. The practical 
possibilities of this might be an ob- 
gect lesson to used car dealers in cer- 
fain sections of the country. At the 
other extreme are such intangibles 
as a report on “psychophysiological 
weactions” of human beings under 
warious kinds of stress, made for the 
vAir Force. 

These reports, it should be under- 
stood, are technical. They are the 
ork of scientific researchers, and 
heir language is the technical jar- 
zon of the field they cover. They are, 
owever, readily intelligible to an 
emgineer or an expert in the in- 
idustry involved. 

_ Perhaps the best way of illustrat- 
ing the potential of one of these re- 
Pc ts and giving an idea of how it 
ka be applied commercially is to 
ake a look at a document produced 
7 the Research and Development 
Laboratories of the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers at Fort Belvoir, Va.; on 
‘ungicides for Use in Paints.” 

he two primary purposes of a 
t, lacquer, or varnish, are pro- 
on and coloration. The U. S. 


over the world, in tropical as well as 
sub-arctic climates, wanted means of 
improving the protection of its 
equipment, particularly that contain- 
ing porous substances such as wood, 
from fungus growths. It assigned two 
researchers in its materials 
to the task. 

They came up on July 28, 1949, 
with a “restricted” (low secrecy clas- 
sification) two-part report. The first 
part described test methods. The 
second contained their conclusions: 

1. Copper 8-quinolinolate is the 
most effective fungicide tested 


branch 


for 


Electric motors can perform 
reliably year after year, and 
all of a sudden ‘‘go to the 
dogs’?! When that happens 
you need the finest—and fast- 
est—help you can get. Since 


1912 we’ve been the ‘‘friend in . 


need’’ to customers on motor 
repair jobs, as well as electri- 
cal construction and mainte- 
nance... and we’re proud that 
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preventing mold growth on paints, 
but its use in paints is limited to 
colors where the green-brown color 
of the compound can be tolerated. 

2. Phenyl mercurials rank next 
to copper 8-quinolinolate in fungi- 
cidal activity in paints. 

3. Mercuric chloride is less effec- 
tive than the phenyl mercurials, its 
activity approximating that of pen- 
tachlorophenol. 

1. Pyridyl mercurials are approxi- 
mately as effective as mercuric 
chloride with the exception of py- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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our service has resulted in a 
loyal following of friends and 
customers. If you’re not al- 
ready one of our many friends, 
let’s get acquainted. The next 
time you need electrical serv- 
ice of any kind... call Hyre! 


@ Motors © Engineering 
@ Generators @ Construction 
@ Controls ® Installation 
@ Repairs @ Maintenance 
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Your Association Has Many Valuable Services For You... 


One Way It Serves You Is Through 


MEETINGS FOR MANAGEMENT 


Business meetings are of immeasurable value in contact- 
ing other business men and in keeping up to date on im- 
portant business developments. Watch your Association’s 
mail for announcements of 


Public Affairs Luncheons 
Executives’ Forum Meetings 
Business Problems Schools 
Chicago World Trade Conference 
Shippers Meetings 

and the many special meetings 
which may be useful to you. 


Take advantage of these privileges of your membership. 
Have your business associates attend these meetings with 
you. Send others from your company. Support the Asso- 
ciation with your full annual dues quota. 


The Association also works to improve and promote Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois FRanklin 2-7700 a 
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HE Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission voted not to suspend tar- 
ffs filed by the western railroads 
eancelling less-than-carload and any 
juantity exception ratings. This can- 
eellation involves traffic moving be- 
tween Chicago and Western Trunk 
Line and Southwestern territories 
and results in the application of the 
ocket 28300 basis of rates in con- 
nection with ratings named in the 
Uniform Freight Classification. This 
thange, which became effective Aug- 
ust 31, in many instances results in 
substantial reductions on traffic mov- 
ing over longer distances into the 
Southwest and again places the Chi- 
cago market on the same basis as 
competitive Eastern points which 
have had the benefit of this adjust- 
ment since June 20, 1952. On Illinois 
intrastate traffic, however, tariffs can- 
welling these exception ratings have 
een suspended until December 29, 
1953. 


¢ C.A.B. Approves Transportation 
sof First Class Mail by Air: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has approved the 
ypetition of Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield for authority to contract 
vwith airlines for the transportation 
wof first class mail by air. The pro- 
iposed service would be placed in 
‘effect between Chicago and New 
York City and Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D. C. The petition said the 
‘Post Office Department would pay 
\the air lines a maximum of 18.66 
jcents a ton-mile on the Chicago-New 
York City movement and 20.04 cents 
ton-mile between Chicago and 
ushington. These rates are com- 
able to the cost of shipping first 
ss mail by rail. While the plan 
uld not guarantee that three-cent 
t class mail would be afforded air 
ce, it would receive it as often as 
space was available. Regular six- 
air mail would be given priority. 
of the major air lines have 
y agreed to transport first class 


Transportation 
and Traffic 


mail at the rates suggested by the 
Postmaster General. 


e E. F. Hamm, Jr. Named Man- 
aging Director of I.C.C.: E. F. Hamm, 
Jr., was appointed managing direc- 
tor of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, effective August 26. Since 
1933 Mr. Hamm has been president 
and treasurer of Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, publishers of the Traffic 
World and Traffic Bulletin. He was 
also president and treasurer of the 
College of Advanced Traffic. Mr. 
Hamm was born in Chicago in 1908 
and was educated at the North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka, IIL. 
and at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. The creation of the post of 
managing director of the commis- 
sion was recommended by the Wolf 
Management Engineering Company 


following a survey of the organiza-_ 


tion and operations of the commis- 
sion. The managing director will 
handle all administrative functions 
of the commission and have full 
authority over all civil service rated 
personnel. 


e 1.C.C. Postpones Ban on Trip 
Leasing: On the request of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed the trip- 
leasing provision of its order in 
MC-43, from September 1, 1953, to 
March 1, 1954. Also postponed until 
March | is that portion of the order 
which provides that compensation 
for the use of leased vehicles may 
not be computed on the basis of any 
division or percentage of the rate or 
rates or revenue earned on any com- 
modity or commodities transported 
in the vehicle. The commission’s 
order of May 8, 1951, in MC-43 
would, among other things, require 
that the leasing of vehicles by author- 
ized motor carriers be under at least 
a 30-day written lease or contract. 
The Senate committee asked that the 
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miles shorter... 
hours faster 


Burlington’s New 


KANSAS CITY 
SHORT-CUT 


Shorter, straighter, smoother, 
the new Kansas City Short-Cut 
is a 16-million-dollar invest- 
ment in better transportation 
between two great gateways. 


Use this new rail route for 
service that’s second to none 
between Chicago and Kansas 
City . . . and for excellent con- 
nections for Oklahoma, Texas 
and the Southwest. 


E. L. SIMMONS 
General Agent 


L. R. SCHRAMM 
General Freight Agent — 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
Phone: WAbash 2-2345 
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taking effect of this provision be post- 
poned until Congress has completed 
action on the so-called Motor Ve- 
hicle Trip Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203. 


e Transportation Taxes for Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1953: T. Cole- 
man Andrews, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, has announced that 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, the Internal Revenue Service 
collected $287,405,000 in revenue 
from taxes imposed on the amounts 
paid for transportation of persons; 
$419,518,000 from the amounts paid 
for the transportation of property, 
and $28,378,000 for the transporta- 
tion of oil by pipelines. These figures 
compare with $275,174,000 covering 
tax on transportation of persons, 
$388,589,000 covering tax on trans- 
portation of property and $26,881,- 
000 covering tax on transportation of 
oil by pipelines in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952. 


© Intercity Tonnage of Motor Car- 
miers) Up 13:5. Per Cent: Intercity 
tonnage transported by motor car- 
riers during the second quarter of 
1953 increased 13.5 per cent over the 
same period last year to set a new 
record, according to the American 
Trucking Association’s Department 
of Research. Reports of 1,409 Class 
I carriers show they transported a 
total of 51,215,581 tons during the 
second quarter as compared with 
45,107,365 tons in the same period of 
1952. Considering the second quarter 
of 1941 as 100, this year’s truck load- 
ing index was increased to 261. The 
previous high, established in the 
second quarter of 1951, was 237. In- 


creases over last year are reported 
in all regions except the Pacific, The 
greatest gain, 21.2 2 per cent, was in 
C entral territory which embraces the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
(lower peninsula), and Ohio. 


e Mail Pay to Be Separated from 
Subsidies Effective October 1: Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 10, which called 
for the separation between air mail 
payments and subsidies, will go into 
effect October 1 as both the Senate 
and House failed to disapprove this 
plan before Congress adjourned on 
August 3. This plan will transfer the 
payment of scheduled airlines’ sub- 
sidies from the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
shifting some $70 million worth of 
subsidies the Postmaster General has 
been forced to pay out annually in 
the past. For a number of years, bills 
providing for this change have been 
introduced in Congress, but each 
year the legislation failed of passage. 
In submitting the reorganization 
plan to Congress, President Eisen- 
hower said it will “clearly fix the 
fiscal responsibility for the subsidy 
program in the appropriate agency.” 


e Cancellation of New York Sur- 
charges Delayed: ‘The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will allow 
motor carriers to collect surcharges 
on traffic from and to New York state 
until October 15, 1953. The added 
charges, which were intended to com- 
pensate the carriers for a ton-mile 
tax imposed upon trucks operating 
over the highways in New York, were 
recently found by the Commission to 
be unjust and unreasonable and or- 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SOLD AND FINANCED 


We have several choice locations immediately 
available, both Vacant and Improved. We can 
also finance construction or handle refinancing 


_by long-term mortgage or Sale-Lease Plan. 


Ten Offices Throughout Chicagoland 
Offering Complete Real Estate Service 


BAIRD & WARNER 


2 
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215 No. Dearborn St. 


CEntral 6-1855 
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dered cancelled on or before Se] 
tember 4, 1953. 


e Four I.C.C. Service Orders E: 
pire: Second Revised Service Orde 
No. 856, requiring Saturdays to 
included in computing demurrag 
on freight cars, was allowed to expit 
on August 31. Computations of d 
murrage will now be made accordin 
to the applicable tariffs. Also permi 
ted to expire were Corrected Servic 
Order Nos. 870 and 871, coverin 
free time on freight cars loaded an 
unloaded at ports. Revised Servic 
Order No. 867, which prohibite 
the use of trap and ferry cars b 
tween points in municipal zones ¢ 
areas and between contiguous mt 
nicipalities, also expired on Augu: 
31. 


e Air Transportation in Chicag 
Shows Marked Growth: Air tran 
portation activity in Chicago he 
increased nearly fivefold since 194: 
according to the Chicago Associatio 
of Commerce and Industry. Th 
most notable increase was in ai 
passenger traffic, which jumped fror 
633,656 to 5,488,549 or 770 per cen 
during the decade between 1942 an 
1952. The number of air expre: 
shipments during the same perio 
rose from 302,081 to 708,884, an i 
crease of more than 130 per cen 
Scheduled airline plane movemen 
climbed from 45,444 to 203,541, ¢ 
an increase of 350 per cent. Ou. 
bound air mail pieces more tha 
tripled, going from 7,581,355 to 23 
994,597. 


300,000 Reports 


(Continued from page 35) 


ridal mercuric chloride, the effectiv 
ness of which approaches that of tk 
phenyl mercurials. 

5. Tetrachlorophenol is the mo 
effective of the chlorinated phenol 
being slightly more effective thé 
pentachlorophenol. . 

6. Salicylanilide and phenanth 
quinone have an effectiveness a 
proximating that of tetrachlor 
phenol. 

7. The effectiveness of 1- (4- chlo 
phenyl)- 2, 4-dimethyl-3- “nitrosopyt 
zole is about equal to that of pyri 
mercuric chloride. 

This kind of a summary, thon 
a trifle technical for the layman, 
clear enough to tell a chemist wol 
ing for a paint manufacturer whet th 
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- contains information that will en- 
ble his company to put out a new 
rand of fungus-resistant paint for 
ropical use. 

The report, secret at the time be- 
ause of its bearing on paints for 
amouflage, was declassified June 9, 
1950 and thus made available to any 
yusiness man. The charge for a 
aimeographed copy is 75 cents for 
vach of the two parts. 

OTS does not have a record of the 
yost of this particular bit of research, 
»ut it estimates that the average gov- 
‘rmment research project is a quarter 
nillion dollar undertaking. This one 
was obviously only a fraction of that 
imount. 

However some 1100 research re- 
ports a month flow into OTS to be 
ilisseminated to American business at 
aominal rates—too many for the of- 
ace to digest. OTS combs through 
tbout 400 a month and adds them 
x0 its catalogs. 

These are research projects for 
Wvhich the American business man 
aas contributed his taxes, and their 
eesults can be his dividends on those 
waxes if he wants to make use of them. 
The best proof of their worth is the 
pact that some of the biggest Ameri- 


can companies, who maintain expen- 
sive research programs of their own, 
are the Commerce Department’s best 
customers for them. OTS. sales 
amount to about $250,000 a year. 
Digging out news of the reports 
that might affect your business comes 
from two keys: the monthly “Tech- 
nical Reports News Letter” which 
briefly summarizes a few reports 
which are deemed to have general 
application, and the monthly ‘“Bib- 
liography of ‘Technical Reports,” 
containing a more comprehensive 
summary of the reports that have 
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been added during the month to 
what has become one of the world’s 
largest collections of non-confidential 
technical information. 

Either publication may be sub- 
scribed to by addressing the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of 
Technical Services, Washington 25, 
D. C. The news letter costs 50 cents 
a year; the bibliography $5. The 
latter contains order blanks and com- 
plete information on where to order 
a report—some available in micro- 
film as well as mimeograph—as well 
as the cost. 


Before | Would Invest In Atomic Energy 


(Continued from page 25) 


by its ingenuity. Fissionable mate- 
rial must be sold by the government 
to industry on a realistic cost basis, 
not a cost that includes all of the 
expensive military developments that 
have been made in the past. 

If these conditions are met by a 
new law, then I, for one, will invest 
a small fraction of my capital in a 
company, if I can. I think a small 
company, maybe a small Ford com- 
pany of the atomic energy field, is 
more likely to give me a high return 


ou Wouldn't 
Buy a Hat 


That Didut Fit - 


WOULD YOU SHIP YOUR PRODUCT 
IN A MISFIT CONTAINER? 


on my investment than an invest- 
ment in a large company that re- 
gards the atomic energy as a com- 
petitive nuisance that the world 
would be just as well without. My 
faith in the development of atomic 
energy is such, that if private indus- 
try is allowed to develop this field 
as it has developed other fields in 
the past, I would be willing to invest 
some money in the fascinating ven- 
ture! 
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The wrong size of hat may look funny, but the 
wrong shipping container is no laughing mat- 
ter. More often than not, it is the cause of 
excessive shipping losses, damage claims and 
transportation charges. 


SUPERSTRONG laboratories are maintained 
for the design of perfectly balanced boxes 


and crates that will enable a product such as 
yours to be shipped safely, compactly and 
economically 


Nearly a century of experience and dependa- 
bility recommends SUPERSTRONG as a 
source of known quality for your shipping 
container requirements. 


RATHBORNE, HAIR and RIDGWAY BOX CO. 
1440 WEST Ist PLACE = CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


WIREBOUND BOXES and CRATES 
WOODEN BOXES and CRATES 
CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
BEVERAGE CASES 
STARCH TRAYS: + » PALLETS 


electrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 
POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
RELAYS 
SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
immediate shipment 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 


Write for Catalog 


Authorized 
Distributor 


WALKER- 


JIMIESON, inc. 


311 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Phone CAnal 6-2525 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 


e MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing »*% Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 
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WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 
600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
34 Years of Steel Service 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


| CHICAGO NAME PLATE Co. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


: MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


AMbassador 2-5264 | 
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New Products 


New Norge Heaters-Coolers 


Three new lines of domestic heat- 
ing and cooling equipment are be- 
ing marketed by the Norge Heat 
Division of Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, 346 East South St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The new “Airline” heating 
and air conditioning equipment 
consists of oil and gas warm air 
furnaces, conversion burners, win- 
dow-type air conditioners, and cen- 
tral air cooling and dehumidifying 
units. The new “Hydraline” wet 
heating systems comprise oil and 
gas fired steel and cast iron boiler 
equipment for domestic use, and 
gas-fired domestic water heaters. A 
new line of “Fastemp” window air 
conditioners ranges from 14 to | 
horsepower in size and has extra 
built-in capacity for rapid response 
to temperature and humidity 
changes within the room. 


New Wall Covering 


A new type of wall covering that 
is as much as six times thicker than 
coatings for ordinary waterproof 
wallpapers and resists scuffing, snag- 
ging, moisture and household stains 
is being sold under the trade names 
Bolta-Wall Tile and Bolta-Wall 
rolls by Bolta Products Sales, Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass. ‘Iwo surface tex- 
tures will be provided. One is a 
bamboo pattern, and the other a 
leather grain finish. The semi-flexi- 
ble wall covering consists of. an 
outer layer made of Vinylite resins 
laminated to a rubber saturated 
paper backing. The wall tile, eight 
inches square, can be installed by 
the homeowner, but the Bolta-Wall 
rolls are for professional installa- 
tion only, the company advises. 


Plastic Tubing 

A new vinyle plastic tube strong 
enough to support a 200-pound man 
without-bursting its sides or seams, 
but weighing only a third as much 
as comparable lead containers has 
been developed from a special B. F. 
Goodrich chemical plastic for pack- 
aging toothpaste, shaving cream, lo- 
tions and similar products. The new 
plastic tube can be made transparent 


_ ports the regular 10 or 12 inch hac 


for product visibility or opaque. ] 
has been designed by the Wallac 
Container Company of Los Angele 
for packaging practically every iter 
sold in drugstores. 


Fire Blanket 


A vinyl plastic coated glass clot 
fire blanket that provides protectio 
against fire tragedy for both huma 
life and small industrial equipmen 
is being marketed by the Standar 
Safety Equipment Company, 232 W 
Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. Hun 
wherever possible need is greates' 
indoors or out, the “Stasafe” fir 
blanket requires no covering to prc 
tect it from the elements. The viny 
plastic is said to provide resistanc 
to acids, alkalies, most solvents, ant 
other chemicals, stays flexible to be 
low zero F. temperatures, and wil 
not support combustion. 


Battery Preservative 


A new development in railroat 
storage battery maintenance, con 
sisting of a newly perfected catalyti 
device which preserves water in bat 
teries, prevents corrosion and warn 
of impending battery failures, is ti 
be made available nationally within 
the next few months by Industri 
Research Inc., 4016 N. W. 29th St 
Miami 42, Fla. A palladium catalys 
is constructed into a special batter 
cap called a Hydrocap which cor 
verts a battery’s escaping hydroge: 
and oxygen gases back into wate 
The cap being manufactured is de 
signed for the standard. railroa 
monoblock batteries in use for rai 
way car lighting and air conditior 
ing and for diesel engine locom 
tives. 


“Endless” Hacksaw 


A new Leytool “endless” hacksa’ 
is especially designed so that t 
operator can saw through an unlir 
ited amount of material without b 
ing restricted by the usual hacksa 
frame. The tool consists of a sprin, 
loaded plunger with a pistol gr 
handle, and a guide tube which su 


saw blade. The blade rides o on 
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_ “144,000 of our employees 
are enrolled in the 


Payroll Savings Plan” 


C. F. HOOD 


President, United States Steel Corporation 


“The response of our employees to the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds is 
dramatic evidence of-their conviction that Freedom is Everybody’s Job. We are proud 
of their outstanding record in saving systematically in “E” Bonds, in thus adding to 
their financial independence as they give effective support to the nation.” 


Mr. Hood and his associates may well be proud of the 
Steel Corporation’s Payroll Savings figures: 


e 144,000 men and women of U. S. Steel are enrolled 
in the Payroll Savings Plan—an over-all employee 
participation of 52%—excellent for a company as 
large as U. S. Steel. 


«the average monthly investment of a U. S. Steel 
Payroll Saver is $20.79. 


.s every month, these 144,000 employees invest 
. f $2,993,760 in personal security—and America’s eco- 


nomic stability. 
5 


_s in some U. S. Steel plants and subsidiaries employee 
| participation runs as high as 80%. 


Nearly eight million men and women, in forty-five 


thousand companies, large and small, are building 
personal security and contributing to national economic 
stability by their $160,000,000 monthly investment in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. These Payroll Savers, with their 
$25 and $50 Bonds, are major shareholders in a huge 
reservoir of future purchasing power—the $35.5 billion, 
cash value ef Series K Bonds outstanding. 


What is the employee participation in your Payroll 
Savings Plan? The average monthly deduction? How 
many employees have been added to your Payroll 
Savings Plan in the last year? Call for the figures and 
study them. Then, phone, wire or write to Savings 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C. Your State Director 
will be glad to show you how easy it is to raise employee 


_ participation in your plan to 60%, 70%, or even better. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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® 
hardened steel balls in the front cas- 
ing of the guide tube. After sawing 
to a depth equal to the width of the 
blade, a knurled locking screw is 
loosened. The front casing of the 
guide tube then remains at the point 
of contact of the blade and the work. 
The blade is then actuated by the 
spring-loaded plunger, and is not re- 
stricted to the depth of cut. Pressure 
is needed on the forward stroke only 
as the internal spring makes the re- 
turn stroke automatic. The tool is 
distributed by the Alpha Tool and 
Supply .Co., Closter, INR 


“Drive-In” Corn Picker 


A “drive-in” mounted corn picker 
that can be quickly connected or dis- 
connected to a farm tractor has been 
introduced for the approaching har- 
vest season by the J. I. Case Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. To mount the picker for 
use, a farmer simply drives his trac- 
tor into the U-shaped framework, 
attaches the picker with the help of 
hydraulic controls without so much 
as leaving the tractor seat, and he’s 
ready to go. Case says a farmer can 
pick corn in the morning, then in a 


few minutes dismount the picker and 
use his tractor to operate a soybean 
combine during the dry afternoon. 


Plastic Drip Stop 


Development of a new putty-like 
plastic sealant — designed to keep 
water from seeping into passenger 
cars —has been announced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Dearborn, Mich., which developed 
the product from the company’s 
Geon paste resin. The sealant, ac- 
cording to Goodrich, adheres to bare 
metal, is cured during the normal 
oven baking of a car’s enamel, and, 
when applied with an air gun, flows 
easily into cracks without dripping 
on the body of a car. 


Ice Thawer 


A new, fast-acting anhydrous 
chemical, called “Ice-Off’ and said 
to be 30 times more powerful than 
rock salt at 10-degrees F. for ice and 
snow removal, has been introduced 
by the Surface Protection Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Packaged in as- 
phalt-lined, moisture-proof cartons, 


mechanical 
presses 


The New Autofeed .. . 


Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic stock 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production 
stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced because of sub- 
stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- 


ating speeds. 


For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. 


Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Ill. 


total assets of the nation’s savin 
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the chemical is described as leavin, 
no residue and harmless to clothing 
skin and vegetation. 


Eight-In-One Vendor 


A vending machine that dispense 
eight different hot drinks simultane 
ously is being manufactured by th 
King Manufacturing Company, Sai 
Diego, Calif., which says the unit 
the first of its kind ever to be deve) 
oped. A typical selection in th 
machine would include four type 
of coffee (with various combination 
of cream and sugar), three types o 
tea, and hot soups, hot cocoa an 
chocolate. The machine hole 
enough powdered ingredients at on 
filling for 1,700 servings and has 
capacity of 600 cups. 


Here, There and. Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


its of companies of all sizes, an 
from all sources, as applied to mea 
sales, amounted to about 4th of 
cent per pound of meat sold— 
profit so small that if it hadn’t e 
isted at all, there would have bee 
no appreciable difference in th 
price paid by consumers for meat. 


¢ Foundry Scholarship — A scho 
arship aimed at helping produd 
more experts in the foundry field hz 
been established by the Nation: 
Malleable and Steel Castings Con 
pany of Cleveland at the Illino 
Institute of Technology. The scho 
arship provides $500 a year, and pre 
erence will be given to employes ¢ 
the company. 


¢ More Kitchen Color —One — 
the nation’s leading producers of gz 
ranges believes that more than ha 
of its production will soon be - 
colors, instead of the tradition 
white. “Today,” says A. H. Scheff 
of Chambers, Indianapolis, Ine 
“all-color ranges account for near 
40 per cent of our total console rang 
business. We fully expect this figu 
to rise until eventually more tha 
half of our production of ranges wi 
be in the various shades.” 


¢ Assets Rising — Early in Aug 1 
associations and cooperative ban 
passed $25 billion, according to t 
United States Savings~and L 
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League. This represents an increase 
of approximately $5 billion during 
the past 15 months, the $20 billion 
mark having been reached in May 
of last year. 


OCTOBER, 


e Matches, Matches ...— One out 
of three non-smokers habitually car- 
ries match books, and more than half 
ido so occasionally, according to a 
nationwide survey by the Match In- 
dustry Information Bureau, which 
culled the further fact that, among 
actual smokers, 96 per cent of men 
and 97 per cent of women usually 
scarry match books. 


* Many State Bills — An all-time 
high of 93,801 bills was introduced 
unto regular state legislative sessions 
[during the 1952-53 biennium, accord- 
ung to a report by Commerce Clear- 
ung House of Chicago. This tops 
the previous record years of 1948-49 
by 2,257 bills. New York legislators 
ywere the most active, introducing 
6,538 bills in 1952, the largest num- 
ber ever introduced in a single year 
fin any state legislature. 


‘Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


Itheir funds invested in government 
and other bonds. 

The CCH study covered 60 pen- 
jsion trusts with assets exceeding $250 
million. The rapidly growing ten- 
dency towards establishment of pen- 
ision funds in private industry has re- 
sulted in contributions to such funds 
vestimated by the government at $2.5 
billion a year. 

Companies investing retirement 
funds in insurance comprised 35 per 
went of the total, and these put 
practically all of their funds in poli- 
wcies. The non-insurance remainder, 
ith fractional allowances either 
fay, reported their investments as 
follows: corporation bonds, 31 per 
jcent; common stocks, 15 per cent; 
eferred stocks, 8 per cent; mort- 
ages, _7 per cent; mutual fund 
shares, ] per cent; government bonds, 
33 per cent; miscellaneous invest- 
ments, 5 per cent. 


nventories Too Biz? — While 
lere is some apprehension about the 
e of business inventories today, 
hing in the business situation 
ns to warrant such apprehension, 
rding to a report by Standard 
rs Corporation. The report is 


the result of a 32-company survey 
which indicates that today’s inven- 


tories are the largest on record, at 
least in dollars. 
“However,” says the report, “in 


relation to sales, inventories today 
are no greater than in pre- Korean 


1948, and are less than in 1952 or 
1940.” While the erowth of inven- 
tories in various industries is dis- 


cussed in the report, 
business 


“the key to the 
situation today 
seems to be consumer income, which 


inventory 


determines demand and sales,” the 
report says. 
Personal income in the U. S. is 
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found to be at the rate of about 
$283 billion this year — nearly four 


times the 1939 level and a new 
record. Even after taxes and after 
price increases, the Standard Fac- 


tors’ report finds that income per 
person is up 50 per cent in terms of 
buying power. 

Nor is the average family said to 
be spending it all. Seven in 10 fam- 
ilies have liquid savings; the total of 
such individual holdings now comes 

» $145 billion, as again $120 bil- 
lion in early 1946. This is in addi- 
tion to other assets such as homes, 
cars, etc. 


Office equipment all gone sour ? 


Get repairmen within the hour! 


The Know-It-Owl Says: 
LOOK in the 


RED BOOK 
with YELLOW PAGES 


for - Lighting Fixtures— 
Repairing & Maintenance 


¢ Furniture—Repairing & Refinishing 

e Safes—Opening & Repairing 

e Air Conditioning Equipment—Repairing 
Or anything else you need 


The RED BOOK is Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory 
Qutside Chicago see the YELLOW.PAGES of your telephone book 
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A. J. BOYNTON 
~ AND COMPANY: = | 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 
| i Ts | 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| _NEvada 8-4100 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


For a wide selection of above average gifts 
for your customers and friends 


NOVELTY ITEMS 
FOR CONVENTIONEERS 
Phone or write for catalog 


NICHOLAS W. NAKEN 
| 2048 N. Larrabee St. MOhawk 4-0374 


All 
Forms 


1 Insurance 
_WAbash 2-0340 
S 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


THE BRAIN WITH 140 GPL 


Here’s a unique machine 
that will prevent “America’s 
Biggest Crossroads Store” 
from disappointing cus- 
tomers. 


HERE’S a gimmick to that ex- 

pression “140 GP,” which, trans- 
lated, means “Girl Power.” The 
reason is that the “Distributon,” a 
new super-speedy calculator devel- 
oped for John Plain and Company 
of Chicago, actually does the work 
of no less than 140 clerks, in keeping 
up to date on orders and inventories 
at the big wholesale mail order firm. 
Before the advent of “Distributon”’ 
last month, it was necessary for a 
battery of girls to keep detailed rec- 
ords of orders covering 8,000 cata- 
logue items that were subsequently 
to be shipped to 48,000 small town 
distributors. When a buyer wanted 
to know how many of such and such 
item had been sold, it often took-a 
week or-so to tally up the records 
and find the answer. Then, as some- 
times happened, it was too late to 
reorder if the item was running low. 


Now, with the master brain at 
work, the order information is fed 
into the ‘“Distributon’” on a con- 
tinuous tape. If a buyer wants a 


sorts and registers all totals for 
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similar tally today, old wide-awaké 
“Distributon” spits out the answer - 
not in days or hours, but in jus 
three-tenths of one second. An 
that’s practically before he can dia 
the first digit of the supplier’s phon 
number to reorder! In the phot 
above, girls are feeding informatio 
into the “Distributon” from indi 
vidal recording units that a 
hooked to the master brain at th 
rear right. 
The “Distributon” was designed 
and built to company specification 
by the Engineering Research Assoc; 
ates Division of Remington Rand 
an estimated cost of over $500,00 
The “Distributon” required over | 
year to design and two years to build 
It is expected that quantity produ 
tion will bring its cost to less tha 
$100,000, making it practical fe 
many other industrial application 
The new system is said to perfori 
the work of 39,000 adding machine 
—with strikingly less noise! Its ele 
tronic brain is a magnetic memor 
drum that receives a flow of info 
mation, sorts it into 39,000 classif 
cations, adds (or subtracts) as_ 


stantaneous visibility. 7 : 


The mail order industry has a 
ways been faced with the problem ¢ 


“- 
F ty res 
ous : oir? \ ae 
og { + 
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ihow to keep inventories in balance 
ywith week-old information. The 
“Distributon’s” spectacular memory 
ywas called on to solve this problem 
ywith instantaneous information. 
The John Plain company distrib- 
hutes to 50,000 stores in the United 
yStates in Communities with a popu- 
| lation of less than 5,000, In addition 
it supplies merchandise to industry 
for use as premiums, gifts and prizes 
for incentive awards and production, 
jand also exports to 72 foreign coun- 
tries. 


-To count incoming orders, it pre- 
viously took 60 clerks to tally orders 
in 80 stock books containing 8,000 
‘catalog numbers; cross-add the books 
and remove the old figures. Even 
with 60 clerks, the reports were from 
ha week to 10 days old and they were 
shot with inaccuracies, because of 
the many steps involved. 


The “Distributon” solves all of 
these problems in a manner as sim- 
ple as the machine itself is complex. 
i Basically it consists of three parts: 


| (1) The central unit. Included in 
the central unit are the aluminum 
magnetic drum, 200 vacuum tubes, 
F 5,000 electrical connections and 300 
relays. The surface of the drum is 
divided into 130 imaginary invisible 
‘tracks that may be compared to the 
tracks on a dictaphone cylinder. 
Each track is divided into 300 seg- 
ments, totaling 39,000 specific places 
for the reception of information. 


(2) The input units. These con- 
psist of ten units resembling adding 
}machines with ten-key keyboards. 
| Here ten girls can easily do the work 
of the 150 which formerly would 
have been required for daily reports. 
By simply typing out the item num- 
i ber the entry is read into the “Dis- 
i tributon,” sorted, added and the 
‘total flashed on the input units all 
in 3/10ths of a second. 


(3) The read-out printer. ‘There 
€ two ways to read out information 
thered by the ‘“Distributon.” 
Vhen it is necessary to know in- 
antly what has been sold on a few 
tical items, the quantity zero is 
stered on any of the input sta- 
s, the item number is typed and 
total sold is immediately visible 
1 a dial. If a complete report is 
ed for periodic review, the in- 
tations are shut off and a high 
ed printer is turned on. A tape 
s out of the printer with item 
rs and sales typed side by side 
e rate of 75 lines a minute. _ 
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Can Science Cut Farm Surpluses? 


(Continued from page 22) 


be used, for example, as plasticizers 
in vinyl plastics. The plasticizers im- 
part permanent softness to plastics. 
Without them plastic garden hose 
would get brittle and crack. 

But USDA economists think this 
will be only a drop in the bucket, 
even when fully commercialized. 
There are staggering quantities of 
fats and oils to worry about. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
about a quarter-billion dollars of 
its funds obligated for stocks of cot- 
tonseed oil, meal and linters. The 
agency has in storage about half of 
the entire 1952 crop of the oil, but 
there is no market for it. Meanwhile, 
imports of meal and linters continue 
to arrive, attracted by the govern- 
ment’s support price! 

Cutting the price five cents a 
pound would move some oil, but the 
government would lose about $40 
million on such a deal. Besides, when 
the price is cut, margarine makers 
could buy it and further cut the 
price of margarine, which in turn 
would shrink sales of butter—of 
which the government owns huge 
quantities. 

It is butter that is the source of 
most embarrassment to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The present 


Secretary inherited about 140 mil- 


lion pounds from the Truman ad- 
ministration, and under the law he 
has been required to buy some two 


million pounds a day for the past 
few months. 

High-value butter just can’t be re- 
worked into industrial products. 
Among recent solutions proposed 
was a hybrid spread—half butter and 
half oleo. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration gave a tentative ap- 
proval for its sale, but is afraid that 
undue advantage may be taken of 
the presence of butter in the mix. 

Another plan was to get house- 
wives to buy butter at reduced prices 
in a two-for-one deal — one pound 
at the prevailing price, the second 
pound for 10 cents. The first pound 
would be commercial butter, the sec- 
ond would come from government 
stocks. The losses would come from 
Uncle Sam’s pocket. 

Potato surpluses have not been in 
the news lately, but we still have 
them. USDA researchers are trying 
to do something about potatoes 
whose surplus seems perpetual. One 
suggestion is to make better de- 
hydrated mashed potatoes. A dry 
mix that housewives would buy 
could do for the potato growers what 
frozen concentrate has done for 
orange growers. 


USDA researchers are also trying 
to get potato chips compressed into 
bars so that the chips, popular with 
men of Army age, could be used in 
Army diets. Chips are not used in the 
military ration because they take up 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Company 


Contractors and Distributors for 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Established 1920 


e 
PIPE, BOILER DUCT AND VESSEL COVERING 
All Temperatures 
J-M 85% Magnesia Pipe Covering and Insulating Block 


High Temperature Refractory Cements 
Complete Contract Service or Material Sales 


J-M Sil-O-Cel High Temperature Fire Brick 

J-M Sil-O-Cel Insulation Concrete: Aggregate 

J-M Flat Transite Board, Millboard and Marinite Board — 
For Shielding and Insulation : 

J-M Flue Pipe, Vent Pipe and Fittings — 
For Venting and Use with Gas Fired Appliances 


Spra-Craft — Sprayed on Insulation 
High Thermal, Acoustic and Fire Resistant Value 
Can Be Applied to Any Surface 
ENGINEERING ADVICE AND EsTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


2614 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
PARKING SPACE 


Diversey 8-4554 | 
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too much space. By crumbling the 
chips and pressing them into bars, 
they occupy about one-twentieth of 
the original volume. 

Turpentine is another price-sup- 
ported farm commodity that is in 
surplus. USDA researchers took tur- 
pentine apart chemically, and turned 
up a number of new possibilities. 
Major discovery is a series of syn- 
thetic lubricants suitable for military 
and industrial uses. | 

These oils and greases can be used 
in jet engines, as hydraulic lubricants 
to replace imported castor oil, and 
on precision instruments. The chem1- 
cal breakdown of turpentine has also 
resulted in some new materials which 
can be used as plasticizers. More 
work on turpentine and other sur- 
pluses susceptible to chemical modi- 
fication is coming. 

Last July Congress appropriated| 
$66 million to USDA for this and 
related research activities. Of this 
amount, about $12 million will go 
to the states for use by their experi 
ment stations. The remainder will be 
parcelled out among the six USDA 
research bureaus and two headquar- 
ter offices which collectively are the 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. 

The research that is expected to do 
the most to ease the surplus proble 
will take place at laboratories of the 
Bureau of Agricultural ‘and Indus: 
trial Chemistry, which operates four} 
large regional labs and a score ol 
smaller field stations. Its $8 millio 
budget is comparatively small, but i 
has done some important work on 
finding non-food. uses. for farm. prod 
ucts. BAIC scientists are trying t 
prove that chemurgy is the science 
of the future, and that Henry Ford’ 
prediction that the farm will some 
day supply the industrial world wi 
its raw materials may ultimately 
come true. 


Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 32) 


and their income, and their profit i 
not to exceed certain levels. ; 

In reality, many such groups turr 
out to be anything but law-abiding 
and cooperative. First, their licen: 
to produce definitely needed, but un 
profitable, goods are disregarded b* 
licenseholders who prefer to ma 
what is the most profitable. Sec 
the equal membership of men 
women working and selling for su 


os ye : . 
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in case after case, only one or two 
bf the members actually own the 
enterprise, while the rest of the 
members” are employed at a wage 
-illegally, of course, from the Soviet 
viewpoint. 

The Ukraine, with its traditional 
-pirit of rugged individualism, is a 
thot bed” of illegal private enter- 
prise, masquerading under the co- 
pperative label. In Kovel, a group 
bf “cooperators” licensed to bake and 
pell pastry, was caught operating a 
ihoe-store which brought sizeable 
profits to the chiefs of the enterprise, 
vhile other “members” were salaried 
mployes, although quite happy with 
their lot. 

In Voroshilovgrad, a cooperative 
jociety, licensed to furnish day and 
night watchmen to government- 
mwned stores, decided it could do 
etter as private merchants. Its 
rmembers” soon owned a booming 
pair of retail stores. In Chernovitsy 
: team of men licensed to do watch- 
pepairing as a cooperative of crafts- 
men did stick to watches, to be sure, 
ut as retailers instead of repairers: 
they presently owned 10 watch-shops! 


Procedures 


Yet another method is to receive an 
ippointment as manager of a provin- 
cial branch of a Moscow state-owned 
enterprise, and use this as a base of 
one’s own illegal private firm. A case 
s the story of the Mamedov family 
vrathfully exposed by Pravda last 
une. These wide-awake Moslems of 
the Soviet Azerbaijan discovered six 
pears ago that in the “socialist para- 
lise” numerous citizens believed in 
nhe medicinal qualities of leeches. 
hey found there was a leech-buying 
nd selling concern in Moscow 
wned by the state. ‘They also learned 
at boys collecting leeches in the 
zerbaijan swamps were paid by the 


firm then sold these leeches 
hroughout Russia for as much as 
e ruble and fifty kopeks each! Why 
t funnel such tremendous profits 


| Journeying to Moscow, the head of 
family, Abdulla Mamedov, ob- 
d an appointment as manager 


a in his home town of Lenkoran 
Azerbaijan. Later, for his cousin 


job in the Masallin region 
ny. Going farther afield, the 
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Mamedov’s placed another kinsman 
at Tbilisi, Georgia, and another in 
Kokand, Central Asia. Last but not 
least, a kinswoman was put into the 
main office in Moscow to ward off | 
any and all suspicious inspectors! 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


The official idea was for the Mame- 


dovs to buy those leeches for the Industrial Problems 

state enterprise. The unofficial and Industrial Plants Grade _ Separations 
more attractive task was to purchase Railroads Expressways 
them for their own sale and profit. Subways Tunnels 

Within six years “Operation Leech” Power Plants Municipal Works 


brought the family nearly one mil- A 
lion rubles of net profit! 150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Blame By Pravda 


As Pravda exposed the Mamedovy’s 
“criminality,” it placed the blame 
solely on the enterprising family. 
Would the Kremlin’s paper admit 
that the root of the trouble is in the 
Soviet system itself? Would it ac- 
knowledge the fact that private enter- 
prise, 1f not banned or harried, is free 
of such cheating and chicanery as 
now found in all those “illegal” 
Soviet traders? Would Pravda blame 
the Red regime which has outlawed 
private enterprise and thus warped 
much of the individual initiative 
still refusing to die in Russia? Would 
it point an accusing finger at the 
clumsy, deadening octopus of the 
Soviet state which has reached out 
into every field of human endeavor, 
compelling people to seek schemes 
of circumventing this unnatural sys- 
tem? 

Pravda speaking for the Kremlin 
would certainly not! And it will keep 
on. harping at those-cogs in the vast 
and blundering machine— the cogs 
that decline to function as Lenin and 
Stalin had willed them to function, 
the cogs that stubbornly and some- 
times quite successfully defy the so- 
cialistic machine itself! 
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Stop me...If... 


Endeavoring to rest after an exhausting 
day, poor father was being bedeviled by an 
endless stream of unanswerable questions 
from little Willie. 

“What do you do all day down at your 
office, Daddy?” 

“Nothing!” shouted the father. 

After a thoughtful pause, Willie asked, 
“Pop, how do you know when you're 
through?” 

e 


When the pastor of a small church fin- 
ished his sermon, he gave a few minutes 
to one of the brothers to say a few words 
on his pet subject, prohibition. 

“Brethren,” said the prohibitionist, “if 
I had all the whiskey, brandy and cham- 
pagne in the world, I would fling it all in 
the river.” 

He sat down, and in the pause that fol- 
lowed, the parson, himself an enemy of 
prohibition, arose. 

_ “We shall conclude,” he said, “‘by singing 
Hymn 157: ‘Shall We Gather At The 
River?’ ” 


A man ran for sheriff in a small western 
town, but he received a sound beating at the 
polls, getting only 27 votes out of a total 
of 22,500. 

The next day he walked down the main 
street with two guns hanging from his belt. 

He was confronted by a group of indig- 
nant citizens. “See here,’ they said, “you 
have no right to carry guns. After all, you 
‘weren’t elected sheriff.” 

“Listen,” he replied, “a man with no 
more friends than I’ve got needs to carry 
guns.” 


An antique collector, passing through a 
village, stopped to watch an old man chop- 
ping wood. 

“That’s a mighty old-looking axe you 
have there,” commented the collector. 

“Yep,” said the villager, “this here axe 
once belonged to Abe Lincoln.” 

“Really?” said the collector, perking up 
his ears. “That’s interesting.” 

“Course,” the old man added,° “it’s had 
three new handles and two new heads.” 


The young minister sitting down to din- 
ner was asked by his equally young wife to 
Say grace. He opened the casserole dish 


_ she had prepared from a new French recipe 


book and an uncounted number of re- 


_ frigerator left-overs. ‘Well, I don’t know,” 
he said dubiously, not being a casserole. 


man himself, “it seems to me I’ve blessed all 
this stuff before.” 


“Good heavens, Mr. Druggist, I’m pois- 
oned!” the customer shouted. “It must have 
been the sandwiches my wife gave me.” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ agreed the pharmacist. 
“I tell you, you’re taking a chance every 
time you eat a sandwich that isn’t prepared 
by a registered pharmacist.” 


The underprivileged child from the city 
slums was in the country for the first time 
on a vacation. Everything he beheld on the 
farm was new and wondrous to his pinched 
little face. 

Toward sunset of the first day he stood 
intently watching he farmer’s wife plucking 
a chicken. 

After a bit his curiosity grew too great 
and he asked gravely, “Do you take off 
their clothes every night, lady?” 


A drunk wandered in at 3 a.m. after a 
glorious evening. A few minutes later, a 
series of unearthly squawks howled out of 
the radio. His wife looked into the room 
and found him frantically twisting the dial 
back and forth. “For heaven’s sake, what 
in the world are you doing?” she asked. 

“G’way. G’way. Don’t bother me,” he 
yelled. “Somebody’s locked in the safe and 
I’ve forgotten the combination.” 
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A frightened householder excitedly 
ported to police headquarters that he 
been struck down in the dark outside 
back door by an unknown assailant. 

A young policeman was sent to the sc 
of the crime to investigate, and soon 
turned to headquarters with a lump on 
forehead and a glum look on his face. 

“T solved the case,’ he muttered. 

“Fast work,” his superior complimen 
him. “How did you accomplish it?” 

The young cop explained, “I stepped 
the rake, too.” 


A man was. complaining that he had - 
bought a prefabricated house, and tha 
had, in the end, cost him $50,000. 

“Fifty thousand!” exclaimed one of 
friends, “Isn’t that an awful lot to pay 
a prefab?” 

“Yes,” said the home-owner. “It wa 
so much to begin with, but I told that 
tory I wanted it right away, and they s 
it to me air mail.” 


New boss: “Have you any letters of re 
ence?” 

New employe: “Sure, read this.” 

New boss: “To whom it may conce 
Bill Smith worked for us one week, and 
were satisfied.” 


The application blank for a new driv 
license held the question, “Have you € 
been arrested?” The applicant put de 


“No.” 
The next question was, “Whye” The 
plicant put down, “Never been caught 


Mama: “Let’s buy Junior a bicycle.” 

Papa: “Do you think it will improve 
behavior?” 

Mama: “No, but it will spread his mi 
ness over a wider area.” 


“Now to see what the boss is going to do about my raise!” _ 


